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Notable Gain in Sales Volume of 
Jaqua Firm Not Mere Luck 


HEN you ask a business man 
\ \ / in these days how his busi- 
ness has been, the probable 


answer will be: “Well, we’re keeping go- 
ing and not so very far in the red.” Oc- 
casionally there is one who beams and 
says: “We’re 10 per cent ahead of last 
year!” But oftener it is 10 or 20 or even 
50 per cent behind last year or “below 
normal” that is reported. It comes like 
a thunderclap, therefore, when any busi- 
ness man—in the printing indus- 


By FRANCIS P. HOOKER 


increase in business in the face of an 
all but universal decrease. And lowered 
prices are not among the reasons! 

In the first place the Jaqua Company 
has maintained its advertising in the 
same volume as ever. The Jaqua Way, 
its house-organ, has been mailed to an 
always growing list, and its quality has 
been raised to even higher standards 
than were maintained in the past. If the 
going was any harder, salesmen simply 


elaborate electrical catalog of several 
hundred pages was prepared. As much 
care and money were expended on the 
work as though it had already been sold 
—and then the company’s representa- 
tives went out to sell it. Their courage 
was justified. The result was an order for 
60,000 catalogs of 640 pages each, an 
order which required six and a half car- 
loads of paper to produce. And that is 
not the end of the story. The catalog at- 

tracted so much attention from 








try—answers in this fashion: 
“In six months of our business 
year we are virtually up to our 
entire last year’s business in vol- 
ume, and, at the rate orders are 
coming in, we are confident that 
at the end of the fiscal year we 
will be at least 50 per cent ahead 
of last year. And that isn’t all. 
Our margin of profit has been in- 
creased to more than five times 
our average over a four-year pe- 
riod, and to approximately fif- 
teen times the total amount of 








How Does a Printer Build 
Profitable Volume 1 TT hese 
Days? Examine the Evidence 
Presented Herem; You Will 
Benefit by Its Consideration 


the trade that other orders came 
in, among them being one for a 
book of 800 pages of which many 
thousand copies will be printed. 
To take care of future orders the 
Jaqua company keeps on hand 
5,000 pages all made up, and all 
of which are being constantly re- 
vised as new developments occur 
in the electrical industry. So the 
costly experiment has succeeded, 
and the company is in a position 
to cash in on future business with 
the heavy original cost already 














the profit we earned last year!” 
Claude N. Jaqua, secretary-treasurer 
of the Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, modestly declares he doesn’t 
know how his firm did it. But friendly 
conversation with him will give a few 
decided clues as to the reasons for this 


dug in with a proportionate degree of 
energy and determination. 

Next, the Jaqua Company has had 
the courage to take a chance on an ex- 
pensive specialty. At a cost which might 
have “broken” the firm, a complete and 


entirely canceled. 

In the third place, brains have been 
liberally used. When a Michigan manu- 
facturer asked a salesman if he would 
like to bid on a catalog, the salesman did 
not stop at that. He took the manufac- 
turer’s specifications back to the plant, 
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studied his prospect’s needs, applied his 
own knowledge of attractive and force- 
ful printing, and returned with a cata- 
log not only so vastly different that the 
manufacturer hardly recognized it, but 
so vastly improved in arrangement and 
makeup that the manufacturer merely 
looked it over in amazement and said 
simply, “You get the job!” And, take 
notice, he didn’t even ask the price! 
“Here’s something a great many busi- 
ness men have lost sight of,” says Mr. 
Jaqua. ‘“‘The best time to go after busi- 
ness is when it is hard to get. Our year, 
starting in April, has been by far the 
best we have ever had. We have spent 
more actual money in getting it—in ad- 
vertising and in additional salesmen— 
and yet our profit has leaped ahead. And 
we know that our figures are accurate. 
“We started this business in April, 
1923, and for three years we ended up in 
the red. We hired accountants to find 
out why we were losing money when we 
were keeping so busy, and they failed. 





CHESTER A. JAQUA 


President of the Jaqua Company 


Finally we put in a cost system which 
shows just how much every machine in 
the plant is earning or losing and how 
much every department in the plant is 
earning or losing, and we check that 
completely every month. We found the 
leaks, and we have stopped them up to 
a large measure. Occasionally some de- 
partments show a loss for a month, but 
it is often a loss which is corrected when 
the work which we have in process is 
completed during the following month. 
“Some of the time when we showed a 
loss we might have shown a profit if we 
had not figured our depreciation to the 





Jaqua Company’s 
Rapid Growth 


INCREASE IN 
SALES VOLUME 

1923-24 First year 
1924-25 30 percent 
1925-26 —8 per cent (loss) 
1926-27 14 percent 
1927-28 20 percent 
1928-29 7 per cent 
1929-30 20 percent 
1930-31 —20 per cent (loss) 


FISCAL YEAR 


Average 9 per cent 
1931-32 (estimated on six months’ 
business) 50 per cent 











limit. We don’t kid ourselves. We charge 
everything to expense which can legiti- 
mately be charged there, so we know 
that when we show a profit it’s real. We 
have shown a steady increase in volume 
with one or two exceptions. In 1925 we 
raised our prices to get out of the red, 
and then our volume dropped below the 
amount of the previous year. 

“Again, in 1930 we spent some of our 
money on a high-powered salesman and 
he failed to deliver, although he cost us 
a lot of money; thus our business last 
year was below that of 1929, both in vol- 
ume and in profit. But with our com- 
plete breakdown of costs we were able to 


CLAUDE N. JAQUA 
The Secretary and treasurer of the Jaqua 
Company, whose comments as to Jaqua 
methods of increasing sales are quoted 
put our finger on the cause, and so we 
could go ahead this year to the highest 
level we have ever reached. 
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“Our profit from April, 1928, to April, 
1929, was about 2 per cent on our vol- 
ume of business. From April, 1929, to 
April, 1930, it was about 2% per cent, 
but the next year it dropped to a scant 
1 per cent of volume. So far this year it 
has been 15 per cent on our volume. 

“Remember that we haven’t boosted 
our prices; we haven’t cut anybody’s 
wages; we haven’t reduced our working 
force. But we have discovered where the 
leaks were and have plugged them. We 
have put in $10,000 worth of new equip- 
ment this year because we found that it 
would be profitable, and we knew that it 
would be profitable before we did it. 

“One feature that helps us to know 
where our business is falling off is the 
record we keep of what each of our ac- 
counts ordered from us in each month 
of every year. If one of our customers 
orders less from us in any month than 
he did in the preceding month or in the 
corresponding month for the previous 
year, the salesman who calls on that cus- 
tomer must explain why.” 


PETER B. PETERSON 


Vice-president of the Jaqua Company 


And now it is time for a question: 
What is a depression? The Jaqua Com- 
pany’s answer is: “It is a spur to energy, 
courage, and brains. It is an opportu- 
nity to develop business muscles which 
in time of prosperity are likely to be- 
come flabby from lack of exercise.” 

The firm’s books prove the correct- 
ness of the answer. A record through the 
years of 1930 and 1931 of not a man laid 
off, not an hour cut from working time, 
and two months of twenty-two-hour 
days, not a penny cut from wages, and 
a steady increase in business and prof- 
its, certainly speaks for itself. 





What Type Sizes and Measures 
Offer the Maximum Legibility? 


By MARIE DIDELOT 


ROM my seat in the street-car I 
Fe study the entire array of ad- 

vertising posters. Brilliant colors, 
beautiful type faces, and a confusion of 
art shouted in loud tones the virtues of 
particular brands of salad dressing, dry 
cleaner, cigarettes, and canned goods. 
My darting glances took them all in. A 
few of those advertisements were worth 
a second look. But no one else in that car 
was looking at them. Those signs were 
“old stuff” for them. They had already 
seen them once. But I was in the print- 
ing industry; it was my business to look 
at the advertisements. 

The people were wise. This array of 
posters was merely representative of the 
hundreds they saw every day of their 
lives in magazines, newspapers, and in 
printed circulars. In the face of all this 
competition, a single momentary glance 
at any one of the advertisements was as 
much time as they could spare. In that 
one brief glance the advertiser either 
sells his product or he leaves the public 
cold and unresponsive. 

The nation’s advertising bill testifies 
to the printer’s success, whether he is 
advertising shoes, hats, shirts, gloves, 
groceries, cosmetics, or furniture. Not 
until the printer ceases to give the ad- 
vertiser his money’s worth will the flood 
of color, large type, and appropriate art 
which fills the periodicals be eliminated. 
As long as the printer can continue to 
boost his sales through the hurried and 
brief glances bestowed by a reluctant 
public his tribe will flourish. His is a re- 
sponsibility to the advertiser so to shout 
the advantages of the product that the 
public will buy, and on the other hand 
he must do the shouting in a way that 
will not offend the defenseless public. 
There is a reason for his success. 

Those brief advertising messages are 
quickly and easily read. They tell some- 


Offering the Conclusions of a ‘Type Investigation 


Conducted by Two Psychologists Among Several 


Thousand Students at Four State Universities 


thing, not in French or in German or in 
Chinese, but in English, about a product 
for which the public has a use. These 
messages can be read in a single glance. 
It is not only the headline that is read, 
but also the material set in body type 
that is comprehended. In other words, 
the copy must be legible. 

Legibility creates a feeling tone of 
pleasantness or unpleasantness. The suc- 
cessful printer can avoid that feeling of 
unpleasantness by making his material 
readable. Any feeling of unpleasantness 
aroused through mechanical type fea- 
tures transfers and associates itself with 
the experience of the moment, so that 
the direct result is that, instead of re- 
senting poor type or glaring paper, the 
reader takes a dislike for the product 
that is advertised. When the printer can 
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IF 


Your printing is but carelessly 
done it advertises your company 
as one that does not attach much 
importance to the quality of the 
products it puts out. 

Why not place your printed 
matter upon the same high plane 
as your goods? 


























From Bramwords, the vigorous and effective house 
publication of The Bramwood Press, Indianapolis 
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please the public he is pleasing the ad- 
vertiser. Then everyone is happy. 

Some means of securing the greatest 
amount of legibility have been indicated 
through studies of the mechanical as- 
pects of typographical legibility made 
by two psychologists, Miles A. Tinker 
and Donald G. Paterson, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. They have tested be- 
tween 8,000 and 10,000 students at four 
state universities. Many sizes of type 
have been picked from type cases and 
set up in galleys in which various col- 
umn widths were utilized. In some in- 
stances the material was leaded, and in 
other cases there was no leading. 

It was believed that those specimens 
which these students could read most 
quickly and also accurately and with the 
least eyestrain would possess the great- 
est degree of legibility. This condition, of 
reading quickly and accurately, is met 
with every day whenever there is occa- 
sion to read any printed matter. The re- 
sults of this investigation indicate the 
factors which approximately 10,000 stu- 
dents considered essential to legibility. 
Some of the thoughts which the investi- 
gation brings out most specifically may 
be stated as follows: 

Type size, column width, leading, pa- 
per surface, color combination, and the 
type face are among the important fac- 
tors in legibility. No one element stands 
out more than the others in determining 
legibility, but instead it is the proper 
combination of these factors that forms 
the basis for legible copy. 
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Type Size—A body type may be so 
small that legibility is impaired, and on 
the other hand type which is too large 
may have the same undesirable effect. A 
ten-point body type seems to be the type 
read most easily by the average student, 
although in the case of a short line be- 
tween fourteen and fifteen picas wide it 
is possible to reduce the size of type to 
nine-point without impairing legibility 
in any way. While the difference in the 
speed of reading between ten-point and 
other sizes only ranges between 5.2 and 
6.9 per cent, this difference in an entire 
lifetime is appreciable. Since ten-point 
type takes 70 per cent more space than 
six-point, it is admitted that from the 
standpoint of the economy of space the 
smaller type is preferable. However, the 
printer is seldom justified in sacrificing 
legibility for economy of space. 

In the first experiment with type size 
the line length was kept constant at 3% 
inches. Later it was discovered that the 
speed of reading is not impaired if an in- 
crease or decrease in the type size is ac- 
companied by proportionate increases or 
decreases in line length. 

Width of Column.—A line set thirty- 
four picas wide cannot be read as quickly 
as a line set nineteen picas. However, it 
is also difficult to read a line that is set 
too narrow: The line that is too short re- 
sults in broken, choppy reading, while if 
a line is too long it is difficult to make 
the transition from one line to the next 
without losing the place. When ten-point 
type is used the results of the investiga- 
tion indicate that if a line is to possess 
maximal legibility it should not be any 
shorter than fourteen picas, nor longer 
than twenty-five picas. The secret of the 
speedy reading is in rhythmic eye move- 
ments. While it is extremely difficult to 
read a short line at an even pace, it is 
much easier to read the short line than 
it would be to read the same material 
set in a long line. If there is any choice 
between a line which is too long and one 
that is too short, the short line should 
always take precedence. 

What seems to be the ideal combina- 
tion is ten-point type set nineteen picas 
wide, for it is this combination which 
the average subject reads quickest. And 
although six-point type set sixteen picas 
wide is much less legible than the first 
combination, there were other combina- 
tions which were almost as effective as 
the ten-point set nineteen picas. These 


combinations referred to are eight-point 
set seventeen picas; twelve-point set 
twenty-three picas, and fourteen-point 
set twenty-seven picas. The difference in 
speed of reading ranged from 2.8 to 11.4 
per cent. On the whole, the length of 
line exerts as great an influence upon 
the speed of reading as does the size of 
the type that is used. 
Leading.—Leading does not greatly 
increase the legibility of body type in 
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Good Will 


| HE MOST precious thing that 
| a. man or woman can possess 
| is the good will of others: It is 
| something just as fragile as an 
| orchid, and as beautiful. It is as 
| precious as a gold nugget and as | 
| hard to find. It is as powerful as 
| a turbine and as hard to build. 
_ It is as wonderful as youth and 
| __ as hard to keep—Parish 

















This text appears on an attractive blotter by Frye & 
Smith, printers, of San Diego, California. It doesn’t 
mention printing or advertising in so many words, 
but certainly emphasizes one of the greatest benefits 
which are usually to be derived from their use 


newspapers, for in them the material is 
crowded into a short line where the eye 
experiences slight difficulty in moving 
from line to line. However, leading ap- 
pears to be an important factor in longer 
lines. Leading makes the copy easier to 
read, and minimizes the tendency of los- 
ing the place as the eye travels from one 
line to the next. There is danger of too 
little leading rather than of too much. 
When a line is set in ten-point type in 
a column between eighteen and twenty 
picas in its width a two-point leading is 
most desirable. A one-point leading has 
no effect, while a four-point leading is 
almost as good as the two-point. 

Color —Maximum contrast between 
paper and ink is one of the first princi- 
ples of effective typographical display. 
The legibility of type depends upon the 
relation of its color to the background. 
Brightness difference between printed 
matter and its background is of signifi- 
cant importance. Since paper varies in 
its color from pure white to cream, and 
then into hues of all kinds, such as yel- 
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low, blue, brown, purple, orange, silver, 
red, gray, and black, it is essential to se- 
lect a shade light enough to give a satis- 
factory contrast with the words when 
ink is applied. The most successful com- 
bination is a light shade of paper com- 
bined with a dark ink. Some of the most 
successful colors of printing inks are 
blue, black, green, and red. 

Any dark-hued paper such as a red, 
when used with a light ink, slows up the 
speed of reading. Since anything which 
slows down the reading speed arouses a 
feeling of dissatisfaction, the combina- 
tion is detrimental to the interests of the 
advertisers. Such combinations are used 
occasionally for their attention-getting 
value as novelties without consideration 
for the matter of legibility. 

One danger may be pointed out. While 
unusual color mixtures may catch the 
attention of a reader, and may serve to 
impress themselves upon his mind, this 
does not mean that he will remember the 
advertised product. In his admiration 
for the color combination he may forget 
the product that is advertised. After all, 
it is not the color which is for sale—the 
message is all-important. 

Paper Surface ——Each weight of pa- 
per has its particular use. The selection 
of any one stock depends upon purpose, 
finances, and personal taste. However, 
when there is much material to be set in 
body type, it is suggested that a soft, 
rough surface is the most desirable. Leg- 
ibility is impaired by a hard calendered 
paper due to the glare and the resulting 
strain on the eyes. 

Type Face.—The relative legibility of 
all caps, lower case, and italic is also a 
matter of some concern to the printer. 
The face which can be read the quickest 
and most accurately with least strain 
will be most desirable under ordinary 
conditions. Lower case proved to be the 
winner. The average reader can grasp its 
message 13.4 per cent faster than he can 
the material set in all caps, and 2.8 per 
cent quicker than he can the material set 
in italic. There are three counts against 
the all-cap combination: The material 
requires 35 per cent greater space than 
the same material set in lower case; the 
total word form is less characteristic 
than words in lower case, and it is a less 
familiar form of reading than is the m:- 
terial set in lower case. 

The difference in speed of reading ws 
less noticeable between the italic and the 















lower-case material because these two 
faces require the same space and have 
similar word forms. However, it is quite 
possible that the nervous strain in read- 
ing the italic is much greater than that 
involved in reading lower case. Greater 
concentration is required to grasp mate- 
rial in italic than is needed in reading 
matter which has been set in lower case. 

As an indication of the difficulty en- 
countered in reading the all-cap mate- 
rial in contrast to the lower case, it was 
estimated that the average student read 
only 4.74 words a second in all caps, and 
5.38 words each second in lower case. 
\Vhen estimated for 134 minutes, the 
‘ime allotted in the test to complete the 
reading, it was possible to read 564.9 
words when set in lower case, and only 
498.3 when set in all caps. 

Type Families —At the present time, 
Professors Tinker and Paterson are be- 
ginning a study of the legibility of spe- 
cific families of type. The experience of 
other investigators points out the fact 
that the form of the letter makes rela- 
tively little difference in legibility. The 
size of the individual letter, its heaviness 
or blackness of line, and the space be- 
tween the letters are the important fac- 
tors. Bold-face types are preferable. It 
is believed that, except in the case of 
very unusual type faces, there is no no- 
ticeable difference to be noted in the 
degree of legibility. 

These points cover the mechanical as- 
pects of legibility. Unless the figures lie, 
a harmonious arrangement of type in- 
volves ten-point type set nineteen picas 
wide with two-point leading, printed on 
a soft, rough paper of a light hue to pro- 
vide a contrast between the stock and 
the dark ink. Such a combination im- 
presses the reader without causing him 
irritation and serves to convince him 
without any need of resorting to high- 
pressuring. 

In connection with the mechanical as- 
pects of type, Professor Tinker has also 
studied the use of digits. It is sometimes 
necessary to use numerals in body mate- 
rial. The printer has a choice between 
old-style numerals, which vary in height 
and vertical position, and modern nu- 
merals, which are uniform in height and 
position. If used alone the digits of both 
families show the same relative rankings 
for legibility. However, if the digits are 
used in groups the old-style numerals 
will be found to be preferable. 
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Negligence in Packing Printed 
Matter May Prove Costly 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


HERE a printing establishment un- 

dertakes to do work and ship it to 
a customer, the proper packing of the 
completed work may be just as impor- 
tant as the proper printing of it in the 
first place. If it is damaged in shipment, 
because of improper packing, the printer 
may be held liable. 

Further, the damages may not always 
be measured by the cost of the printing 
work, but rather by the loss sustained 
by the customer, so that it is quite pos- 
sible for a printing company to be held 
liable for negligent packing quite out of 
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From Riches — 
to Rags 


F EARLY 1929 you had 2,728 good 
prospects and 347 good customers. 
All of them were buying right and 
left, wore jewelry, ate much. Now, | 
| we suppose, all of the 3,075 are hun- 
| gry, without shoes, hopeless. And 
there’s no use thinking about them; 
| they’ve got no money. Furthermore, | 
| they will never have any money, nor | 
| ever buy again. They are dead issues, | 
| every one of the erstwhile hale and | 
hearty 3,075 in that group! | 
Oh, yeah? Izzat so? Whadaya know- 
about that! Well, well, well, well! | 
Try to picture themsix, eight, twenty, | 
| fifty, or eighty months from now, or | 
_ whenever “‘things pick up a little,” | 
and people are nutty over buying. Will | 
those 3,075 have forgotten all about 
you by that time, huh? Will they all 
give you the cold shoulder and the | 
glassy stare? All because you crawled | 
into a hole, and hid the opening with | 
sod? Instead of courageously keeping 
your proposition always before ‘em? | 
Instead of using the mails to keep up 
a good front and solid back? | 

















From The Imp, the house-organ of The Botz-Hugh 
Stephens Press, of Jefferson City, Missouri 
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proportion to its bill for the printing. 
Just how serious may be a situation of 
this kind is illustrated in a recent case. 

The defendant, a manufacturer of fine 
bathroom fixtures, had on hand 2,480 
cardboard display screens to be placed 
in windows for advertising purposes. At 
the top of the panel of each screen was 
the head of a woman cut out of paste- 
board, which had been indented to cor- 
respond with the waves of her hair. The 
original cost of the screens to the de- 
fendant had been $2.09 each. 

However, the defendant had discon- 
tinued the line of fixtures advertised on 
the display screens, and in its place was 
introducing his new line. With this in 
mind the defendant contracted with the 
plaintiff, a printing and lithographing 
company, to prepare a lithograph of the 
new line of fixtures to be placed over and 
cover the discontinued line, at an agreed 
price of $0.95 for each screen. The con- 
tract also provided that the screens were 
to be packed in individual containers, or 
shipped in cases to be packed as the de- 
fendant might direct. 

The plaintiff completed the work, and, 
not receiving any packing instructions 
from the defendant, proceeded to pack 
the screens in wooden cases, 150 screens 
in each case. In packing these screens 
someone in the plaintiff’s establishment 
was not careful, for a certain amount of 
space was left between the ends and the 
sides of the screens and the ends and the 
sides of the cases in which the screens 
were being packed. 

As a result the screens, while in tran- 
sit to New York, where they were to be 
delivered to the defendant, shifted back 
and forth to such an extent that the 
pasteboard head of the woman was so 
battered as to render 802 of the screens 
worthless for display purposes. At this 
point in the transaction the defendant 
owed the plaintiff a balance of $589 
on the work, which upon receipt of the 
damaged screens the defendant refused 
to pay, and the plaintiff filed suit. 

The defendant then counterclaimed 
for the entire value of the 802 screens, 
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amounting to $2,408.08, based on the 
original cost of the screens at $2.09 each 
plus defendant’s $0.95 charge for work 
thereupon. In reply to this the plaintiff 
took the position that, since it held the 
carrier’s receipt for the cases which re- 
cited that they were received in appar- 
ent good condition, the loss should fall 
upon the latter, and that it was plainly 
the duty of the defendant to fight it out 
with the carrier that was responsible. 

However, upon the trial of the case 
the court found that the damage was 
caused by improper packing on the part 
of the plaintiff, and rendered judgment 
for the defendant upon its counterclaim 
for $2,408.08. From this the plaintiff 
appealed, and the higher court, in pass- 
ing upon the liability of the plaintiff un- 
der the facts as outlined, in part said: 

“Proper packing of the screens for 
shipment back to the defendant was 
within the obligation assumed by the 
plaintiff, and the finding by the court 
that the screens were improperly packed 
is a finding of a breach of duty on the 
part of the plaintiff. That the damage 
might have been caused by something 
other than the shifting of the screens in 
transit does not permit us to state that 
the court’s finding that such was the 
cause was not justifiably made upon the 
evidence submitted. 

“The acknowledgment of the receipt 
of the cases by the carrier in apparently 
good condition did not shift to the car- 
rier the responsibility for the damage 
resulting from this improper packing, 
when the latter had no knowledge as to 
how the screens were packed, and there 
was nothing in the situation to indicate 
that it ought to have known. 

“The rule invoked by the plaintiff 
that, where goods are delivered to a car- 
rier in good condition and arrive at their 
destination in damaged condition, the 
burden is upon the carrier to show that 
the damage did not arise from its negli- 
gence, is not applicable to the facts of 
this case... .” (154 Atl. 170.) 

In conclusion the court next turned to 
the assessment of the damages. Here it 
held that in measuring the damages the 
plaintiff was entitled to a credit of $589, 
the balance due, and that the evidence 
upon which the value of the screens in 
their finished state was fixed at $3.04 
was not sufficient to support the judg- 
ment. For the above errors a new trial 
was granted which was to be “limited to 
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the assessment of damages upon the de- 
fendant’s counterclaim.” 

So that was that, and in the light of 
the facts and holding of this case it con- 
stitutes a striking illustration of the im- 
portance of care when work of this kind 
is being prepared for shipment. Here the 
plaintiff left the door wide open to sub- 
stantial liability for default in this alone, 
for there was no claim whatever in re- 
gard to the quality of the work. 


As we have seen, the possible liability 
of plaintiff for negligence in packing was 
not limited to the value of its work, but 
also took into account the value of the 
screens both before and after the work 
had been done upon them. This is truly 
a nice case on the point involved, and 
one that may well be kept in mind when 
a plant owner is checking on the conduct 
of the shipping and packing departments 
of his printing establishment. 
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Has Read The Inland Printer for 
Over Thirty-three Years 


T WAS in 1898 that O. R. Thompson, 
Il now a typographic and advertising 
counselor at Jackson, Michigan, felt the 
urge to print, and went to work in a tiny 
printshop in the small town of Hudson, 
of that same state. At that time, when 
he was only eighteen, he bought his first 
copy of THE INLAND PRINTER—and he 
thereby started to his desk a procession 
of INLAND PrinTERs which to date has 
covered a period of time extending over 
thirty-three years. 

In 1900 Mr. Thompson established 
his own printing plant in Ransom. Two 
years later he “merged” (an unknown 
term in those days! ) with his only local 
competitor. In the years that ensued— 
during which he was at various times 
a plant employe, newspaper publisher, 
and printshop proprietor—Mr. Thomp- 
son found plenty of occasion to benefit 
by the practical guidance to be found in 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Commenting on the progress which 
has been attained by the printing indus- 
try since he found his place in it, Mr. 
Thompson remarks: “I think the fam- 
ily idea in type faces is one of the most 
significant developments during all my 
printing experience. Another innovation, 
even more important than is the type- 
family idea and much more far-reaching 
in its benefits, especially from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, was the adoption of 
standard line in slugcasting. 

“Tt has been a pleasure to watch the 
development of three- and four-color 
process printing during the thirty-odd 
years I have been reading THE INLAND 
PRINTER. When I first took it the three- 
color process was just coming into more 
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or less general use, and, crude as it was 
then, we all thought it a most wonderful 
achievement. And the high-speed auto- 
matic job presses of today are a far cry 








O.R. THOMPSON 


Who has profited by the practical operating 
and management suggestions offered in The 
Inland Printer for more than three decades 
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from the little 7 by 11 O. S. Gordon with 
no throw-off that I used to ‘kick’ back in 
the ‘good old days.’ 

“Tt has been a source of great satis- 
faction to me that THE INLAND PRINTER 
did not fall for the modernism fad, and 
the recent series of Town and Country 
ad resettings ought to open the eyes of 
those who have been attempting to se- 
cure attention through frightfulness.” 

Have you been an “I. P.” reader 
longer than Mr. Thompson? Drop us a 
line, won’t you, and give us the facts? 

















Engraving Machine Produces Cuts 


Automatically at Rapid Speed 


| HE problem of automatic trans- 
lation of the continuous tones of 
ordinary photographs into discon- 
nected areas of varying size suitable for 
printing has been the goal toward the 
attainment of which the writer has spent 
many years of effort. The first attempt 
at a solution was made in 1889 by pro- 
viding a flat table to hold the subject, 
and another to hold the wax for produc- 
ing the engraving which was 
to be electrotyped. These two 
tables were connected electri- 
cally for synchronous move- 
ment. On March 17, 1891, 
this system was patented. The 
next step, on which a patent 
application was filed June 14, 
1891, called for the use of 
cylinders instead of flat beds. 
It included the scanning of a 
subject by transmitted light, 
with the reception as an en- 
graving on wax-coated paper 
at numerous points simultane- 
ously or as a line photograph 
by means of a graded-density 
shutter. Other developments, 
some of which are now used 
by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, ensued. 

For entirely local use an 
automatic engraving machine, 
the Akrograph, was invented. 
This was demonstrated at the 
Royal Institution in London 
in 1899. With this machine 
Lord Kelvin produced an en- 
graving which, along with the 
machine, is now exhibited at 
the Smithsonian Institution, 
at Washington, D.C. All the 
early efforts at engraving at a 
distance are similarly on ex- 
hibition there. 

The Akrograph system is 
based on the use of a print on 
carbon tissue similar to those 
used for rotagravure, with a 


By N.S. AMSTUTZ 


varying height of relief. Such a print is 
mounted on a cylinder and a sheet of 
celluloid is clamped over it, and a “V”- 
shaped cutter is held at a fixed distance 
from the face of the cylinder at a point 
directly opposite the lowest relief of the 
print. As the cylinder is set in motion at 
120 revolutions a minute, the raised por- 
tions of the print will force the celluloid 
sheet more or less onto the “V-shaped 
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Reproduction of an electro made from a zinc cut produced yw from Presi- 
dent Hoover’s photograph by the Howey engraving machine. In recent demon- 
strations this machine made zincs in seven minutes, inclusive of all operations 
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cutter, and produce parallel ‘““V”’-shaped 
grooves of varying depth and width and 
having inverted “V”’-shaped ridges be- 
tween these grooves. The tops of these 
ridges are the printing surfaces. They 
vary in width according to the lights and 
shades of the carbon-print photograph, 
and the engraved celluloid is instantly 
reproducible by means of dry stereotyp- 
ing for letterpress pririting. 

About thirty years ago Wal- 
ter C. Howey, a young news- 
paper man situated at Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, noticed descrip- 
tions of the Akrograph ma- 
chine. Out of this information 
he conceived the idea of va- 
riably moving a “V’’-shaped 
cutter up and down, similar to 
my first telegraph system, to 
cut into the surface on which 
the engraving is made. 

Then came a radical depar- 
ture from the fixed-tool-relief- 
print basis of the Akrograph 
system. Instead of using a pre- 
liminary step of photography 
in producing the carbon relief 
print first, Mr. Howey devel- 
oped the idea of employing a 
source of light directed onto 
the picture and reflected from 
it upon a photoelectric cell 
connected to amplifying cir- 
cuits for controlling the power 
required for moving a “V”- 
shaped cutter variable depths 
and widths into a sheet of zinc 
or some other material. The 
character of the grooves and 
printing ridges is the same in 
the Akrograph and the Howey 
systems. The grooves in each 
are similar to the grooves of 
wood engravings, being most 
amenable for the usual stereo- 
typing purposes. 

After a number of years of 
research work Mr. Howey has 
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developed a compact and self- 
contained machine which, in 
the language of numerous per- 
sons present at the first public 
demonstration before the Na- 
tional Press Club at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on October 22, 
is uncanny in the way in which 
it will automatically produce 
an engraving. 

It is not necessary for any- 
one to go through a course of 
electrical engineering before 
attempting to utilize the ma- 
chine. The photographic snap- 
shot or print is fastened upon 
the transmitting cylinder, the 
light from two lamps is cen- 
tered on the picture opposite 
the whitest portion, and then 
the position of an indicating 
needle upon the mechanically 
connected engraver is noted. 
This needle then moves over 
a graded tonal scale ranging 
from black through the mid- 
dle tones to white. A simple 
adjustment brings the needle 
opposite “white.” The light is 
next directed to a black portion of the 
picture, and another slight adjustment 
is made for bringing the needle to the 
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This zinc from the Howey machine was given 


shallower cutting by the tool than was the 
other zinc, and the result is decidedly better 











The Howey engraving machine occupies only the space of a small desk, and 
operates from the ordinary light socket. Benjamin F. Woodward, electrical en- 
gineer, who assisted Mr. Howey in developing this invention, is also shown 


“black” of the tonal scale. The carriage 
carrying the lights and the photoelectric 
cell is situated at one edge of the pic- 
ture, after which the engraving head is 
brought to the edge of the sheet of zinc 
secured to the second cylinder. The mo- 
tor is started, turning one cylinder in the 
direction opposite to that of the other, 
while interconnected lead screws move 
the two carriages parallel to the cylin- 
ders. The indicating needle constantly 
indicates in reduced degree the move- 
ment of the engraving tool. It is not nec- 
essary to watch the machine; when the 
picture has been scanned it automati- 
cally stops. Thus in a few minutes an en- 
graving is made in zinc without the use 
of any of the photographic steps which 
have heretofore been required. 

In one of my early proposals selenium 
formed a vital part of the scanning. This 
material at that period was notoriously 
sluggish and slow in responding to the 
variations of luminosity. At present the 
extremely sensitive photoelectric cells 
formed of potassium, sodium, caesium, 
etc., are the electric eyes which observe 
each small detail of the photograph and 
translate the delicate and minute elec- 
tric currents into sufficient power to cut 
fine grooves, with the same delicacy, in 
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the sheet of engraving zinc 
which is, at the most, not over 
.006 inch in depth. 

This automatic engraving 
system fills an urgent need for 
the smaller newspapers which 
at present cannot afford to in- 
stal a regular photoengraving 
plant. To what extent it may 
be developed as an accessory 
to existing plants time alone 
will tell, and the skill and ex- 
pertness of present-day crafts- 
men will undoubtedly uncover 
avenues of use which at this 
time are not apparent. 

The three specimens shown 
are electros of Howey zincs 
which were made at 70 lines 
an inch. The two below indi- 
cate a difference in treatment 
of the same subject. The re- 
sult may be enlarged or re- 
duced by simply changing the 
ratio of speed between the cyl- 
inders. If it be preferred the 
highlights can be arbitrarily 
increased without any bleach- 
ing-out of the shadows. 

Additional technical information con- 
cerning operation of the Howey machine 
is found on page 94 of this issue. 
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In making this zinc the cutting tool was ad- 
justed for a deeper cut. The result may be 
good for some uses, but not for newspapers 

















New Printing Plants Reliable Proof 


of Executives’ Confidence in Future 


By C. M. PATTERSON 


TIus New Seattle Plant, One of a Number We 
Shall Describe, Is Actual Evidence of Optimism 


NE THING is certain: So long as 
printers continue to build new 
printing plants, enlarge their 

present establishments, or take out new 
leases for increased operating space, the 
printing industry is far from going to the 
dogs! And this activity has been going 
on right through the period of depres- 
sion, though the calamity howlers have 
done their best to suppress any mention 
of it. Today, with the first faint rays of 
improved conditions apparent to even 
the most pessimistic, it appears wise to 
focus readers’ attention upon the many 
printing plants which have progressed 
in this particular direction. 

One of the firms is the Metropolitan 
Press Printing Company, which recently 
held “open house” in its beautiful new 
daylight plant at Third Avenue and Vine 
Street, Seattle. The new building oc- 
cupies a corner lot 108 by 120 feet. It is 
of concrete with cast-stone trim and fin- 
ished with a Turbin rub and waterproof 
cement coater. The floors are of flat slab 
construction, eliminating the necessity 
for beams and girders and giving an ab- 
solutely smooth ceiling. 

The ornamental lobby carries out the 
modernistic note, with its most unique 
stained-glass-patterned cathedral win- 
dow that rises above the ornamental en- 
trance doors. Floors are of terazzo, and 
beautifully patterned. The walls have a 
black-marble base. A beautiful staircase 
opposite the entrance door, and rising to 
the second-floor level, is enhanced by a 
chrome stair-rail. The hanging lighting 
fixtures here and throughout the offices 
and conference room are of pewter. 

The conference room, located just off 
the main offices, is 10 by 16 feet in size. 
Its walls are paneled in handsomely 
matched walnut. A table of unique de- 
sign, also in walnut, and a specially de- 
signed cabinet for samples are the high 
points. Comfortable upholstered chairs 
of mulberry shade harmonize with the 
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Brother and sister, and the joint proprietors of the Metropolitan Press Printing Company, of 
Seattle, which has just recently moved into its attractive and spacious new printing plant 


AGNES G. HANDLEY 








color scheme, as do the drapes at the 
windows. The floor is of grained lino- 
leum with a huge ornamental modernis- 
tic design in the center. 

The Shopping News offices are at the 
side of the entrance opposite from the 
company’s own offices. The plant is in 
the rear, and its equipment consists of 
three platens and four cylinders in the 
main pressroom. There is a special room 
housing the big rotary press—the larg- 
est of its kind in the Northwest aside 
from those in use by the daily news- 
papers. This press will run 20,000 com- 
plete papers in an hour, and can handle 
a paper having thirty-two pages at once 
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with as many as four colors on certain 
of these pages. The stereotype depart- 
ment produces both stereos and mats for 
the big press and handles a large volume 
of outside commercial printing. 

In order to insure perfect care of the 
large stock of paper regularly carried, 
an automatic washed-air heating system 
with its humidity control was installed. 
This system operates night and day and 
eliminates static. A bindery, equipped 
to handle the most exacting grades of 
work, is another feature. 

The composing room occupies an area 
measuring 52 by 56 feet. It is furnished 
with twenty-two imposing tables, upon 
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Who Pays an Embezzled Check? 


By ROSS DUDLEY 


which are made up the various forms for 
publication and commercial work. The 
time element was a chief consideration 
in the arrangement of stones, type cases, 
saws, and proof presses, and here the 
straight-line plan insures speedy and ef- 
ficient service. Linotype machines run 
night and day to supply new, clean-cut 
metal type. The non-distribution system 
is an important feature of this plant. All 
type is melted and recast in the mono- 
type department, and this department 
manufactures 75 per cent of all the type 
which is used in this plant. 

The owners of Metropolitan are one 
of its most interesting features. Agnes 
G. Handley joined the staff twenty-two 
years ago. She was placed in charge of 


OR TEN years Jones had taken care of 

the books and also handled the collec- 
tions for the Reliable Printing Company. 
Then he started to play the horse races 
—first with his own money, and later 
with the company’s. 

The owner was out of town a consid- 
erable part of the time, and never de- 
voted any close attention to the books. 
Part of the time Jones listed the pay- 
ments in the ledger under the proper ac- 
count, but did not record them in the 
cashbook. At other times he made no en- 


The new plant of the Metropolitan Press Printing Company does honor to the industry. The sturdy simplic- 
ity of its design, relieved by sufficient touches of ornamentation, gives it genuine distinction and character 


the plant in 1916, and in 1923 became 
joint proprietor of the business with her 
brother, George N. Handley, who num- 
bers his years with the firm at fourteen. 
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Another Printers’ Slogan; Can 
You Prepare a Better One? 

The slogans are coming in, slowly but 
surely. The latest offering is from a con- 
tributor in York, Pennsylvania, whose 
modesty compels him to forward his con- 
tribution signed only “L.” His slogan 
suggestion is: “Printing promotes con- 
fidence—confidence builds business.”’ 
Certainly there is in this slogan a good 
thought well worth emphasizing. 

Does this slogan satisfy you? If so, 
use it on your letterheads and your ad- 
vertising pieces. If not, try to write a 
better one, and send to THE INLAND 
PRINTER your version of a first-class 
slogan. It will be reproduced with full 
credit to you, of course, and you will 
have helped to promote an idea helpful 
to every printer in the industry. 


try at all. No complaints were ever made 
by the customers, as Jones was careful 
not to send out statements to those who 
had paid in full, and only correct state- 
ments to those who had partially paid. 

The defalcations were made known 
largely through accident. One of the old- 
time customers happened to meet the 
owner on the street and asked how much 
the charge was for some extra work that 
had been furnished in addition to the 
regular contract. Incidentally the cus- 
tomer mentioned that he had made two 
payments on his account, and wanted to 
know what the balance was. 

As Jones was unusually busy when 
the owner returned, the latter decided to 
check the account and mail the state- 
ment himself. To his surprise he found 
that the charge for the additional work 
had never been entered, nor had the two 
payments. An audit revealed numerous 
shortages. The owner secured the two 
canceled checks from the client. After 
endorsing the company’s name on the 
back of the checks, Jones had cashed 
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them, without any authority from the 
company to so do, and of course had 
kept the money for his own use. 

The legal question involved here is of 
decided importance to the printer from 
two angles, as follows: 

1. Suppose it was your employe who 
had cashed your checks without autho- 
rization. Could you recover the amount 
of them from the person who had cashed 
them, even if he had already paid the 
employe once on these checks? 

2. Suppose you were the person who 
had cashed the checks for the employe 
who had no authority to endorse and 
cash them. Could the employer sue and 
recover the amount of the check again 
from you for converting his property? 

Here’s a case that went to the Ala- 
bama supreme court: 

A customer sent a check for $2,500 to 
the X Company. The bookkeeper en- 
dorsed the name of the company on the 
back of the check and deposited this 
money to his own account. When the 
matter was discovered the X Company 
sued the bank for $2,500 for converting 
its property. The bank had already paid 
the office man the amount of the check. 
The supreme court held that the com- 
pany could recover the $2,500, saying: 

“The evidence showed that the plain- 
tiff had not authorized him (the book- 
keeper) to endorse this check and did 


not know that he had done so; that the 


plaintiff instructed him, and his only au- 
thority from the plaintiff was to endorse 
all checks with the rubber stamp “The 
X Company, For Deposit Only,’ and de- 
liver them to another bank at which the 
plaintiff kept his account. The endorse- 
ment was falsely done and without au- 
thority from the plaintiff. 

“It was payable to the order of plain- 
tiff. The title to it can only be derived 
through the endorsement or assignment 
of it by the payee, the plaintiff, or by a 
person properly authorized by payee te 
transfer it. It is payable to order and it 
can be negotiated by endorsement of the 
holder, the payee, in writing on the in- 
strument itself, completed by delivery. 

“If the endorsement of the plaintiff's 
name on check is forged, or made with- 
out its authority, then it shall be wholly 
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inoperative and no title to it is passed to 
defendant, unless plaintiff is precluded 
from setting up forgery or want of au- 
thority.” (Author’s italics.) 

As a leading law digest says: “Bills 
and legal notes may be transferred by an 
agent of the owner by an endorsement 
in his individual name followed by a suf- 
fix indicating his representative capac- 
ity; but a transfer by an unauthorized 
agent is ineffectual against the owner.” 

While both civil and criminal actions 
may lie against the employe, such per- 
sons are generally financially irrespon- 
sible, and a jail term does not recover 
the stolen money. Accordingly, employ- 
ers are more and more recognizing the 
value of bonding employes who hold po- 
sitions of trust, and realizing the neces- 
sity for extreme care when dealing with 
all agents of other parties who may not 
have the authority to bind their employ- 
ers through their own acts. 
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Docherty Firm Awarded Prize for 
Best Bulletin Cover Design 
The Charles R. Docherty Company, 
an Omaha photoengraving concern, has 
been awarded the $100 prize for the best 
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The cover design which won the $100 award for the 
Charles R. Docherty Company, Omaha. It was run in 
red and blue on white stock, with stars in white and 
the title in reverse in white against two bands of red 


cover furnished for The Photo-Engrav- 
ers Bulletin during the year ending Sep- 
tember, 1931. The prizewinning design, 
which is shown herewith, was used on 
the July issue of the Bulletin. 


Preparation and Use of the 
New Cellonal Plates 


By GUSTAV R. MAYER 


ELLONAL is the title given this plate 
by the inventor, Andreas Keller, 
who describes its characteristics in an 
article in Buch und Werbekunst, and 
lithographers in America will be inter- 
ested in its preparation and possible ap- 
plication. The printing surface, on a thin 
metal plate, consists of triacetylcellu- 
lose lacquer. For monochrome or black- 
and-white printing the metal plate has 
a coating of this lacquer on both sides, 
producing a plate which will do double 
duty, as both sides can be used for work 
of this kind; for multicolor printing the 
lacquer is applied to only one side of the 
plate in order to hold register in color 
reproduction. No graining or grinding is 
necessary on these plates. 

This triacetylcellulose lacquer is said 
to adhere firmly to a metal plate, not 
frill off at the edges, keep indefinitely, 
and also remain flat under both dry and 
damp conditions, and paper dust will 
not stick to the lacquer surface and in- 
terfere with the printing quality. The 
surface is quite hygroscopic, very dura- 
ble, flexible, homogeneous, not affected 
by grease or oil, very resistant to alka- 
lies, such as ammonia, and not explosive, 
and it retains its good qualities in all 
climates. The completed plate requires 


. ho etching or gumming up, no additions 


to the ink or the damping water are re- 
quired, and the plate can be used upon 
either an offset or direct lithographic 
press. Impressions from these plates are 
stated to be equal to those from intaglio 
or offset-deep lithographic plates. 

From an abstract of the German pat- 
ent specification No. 509,010 class 57d, 
which appeared in the Photographische 
Korrespondenz for January of 1931, we 
obtain an idea of how these plates are 
prepared for the press. The triacetyl- 
cellulose surface is treated first with a 
very warm solution of sodium hydroxide 
for fifteen to sixty seconds; this con- 
verts the surface, and also a consider- 
able depth, into cellulose hydrate, which 
is very tough and resembles rubber. A 
cold 10 per cent solution of sulphuric 
acid is then applied for ten to thirty sec- 
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onds. This is followed by a cold applica- 
tion of 24 degree Baumé ammonia for 
sixty seconds; then wash it thoroughly. 
This rapid method of superficial saponi- 
fication is stated to produce consistent 
and uniform results. 

The plate is now in condition to be 
made sensitive to light by applying to 
the cellulose-hydrate surface a very con- 
centrated solution of ammonium bi- 
chromate containing aluminum chlorid, 
which is spread over the plate in the 
usual way on a whirler, or the plate can 
be dipped into the bichromate mixture. 
After the process of drying, the plate is 
ready for exposure under the ordinary 
process line or halftone-screen nega- 
tives. Exposure time is said to be very 
short, and developing requires only ten 
to fifteen seconds, after which the plate 
is rapidly dried in a current of hot air, 
again given a short exposure to light, 
and it is then ready for printing in the 
usual manner. After the work has been 
printed the old work is said to be easily 
removed with a special solution which 
renews the surface, and the plate is once 
more ready for use. The complete time 
for preparing a Cellonal plate is stated 
to be fifteen to twenty minutes. 

From the foregoing it will be evident 
that the preliminary preparation of the 
plate before being rendered sensitive to 
light will require equipment not usually 
found in a lithographic plant. However, 
should this plate prove to be exception- 
ally superior to the grained zinc and alu- 
minum plates being used at present the 
installation of such appliances as would 
be necessary, including thorough venti- 
lation, would be of material advantage. 
Satisfactory experimental tests could 
hardly be obtained in the average lith- 
ographic process platemaking depart- 
ment, because the chemical treatment to 
prepare the surface is quite important 
and should be done in a research labora- 
tory such as the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation maintains, where the opera- 
tions involved would be under the su- 
pervision and control of trained chemists 
and practical lithographers. 
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) An American Christmas Annual | 


By LUDVIG DALE 


a) 


ERMANY, England, France, and the Scandinavian 

G countries have for many years past enjoyed the 
production of a number of interesting and outstand- 
ing Christmas annuals. 

This year, for the first time, we are producing such 
an annual in America in the field of religious litera- 
ture. The three illustrations on this page are the cover, 
frontispiece, and one of the text pages. The opening 
insert in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER is one of 
the four inserts included in the publication called 
“Christmas.” It is being edited by R. E. Haugan, the 
manager of the Augsburg Publishing House, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, and is being printed and published 
by that well known company. 

The publication has fifty-six pages devoted to the 
general subject of Christmas, including interesting 
sketches on Christmas in Germany, Sweden, and 
Norway. In addition it has articles on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the Red Cross and the George Washing- The First Christmas 
ton Bicentennial. Because of the fact that this is the 
first edition which has ever been produced in this par- 
ticular field it assumes a special interest based on its The 10 by 14 cover depicting an ecclesiastical stained-glass window 
possible historical significance. is printed in four-color zinc etchings and gold on an antique stock 





A Christmas Meditation 
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This frontispiece has a process tip-on depicting “The First Christ- This shows one of the forty-eight regular text pages, printed in black 
mas,” with a blue and vermilion border printed on a laid text paper ona dull white enamel, and depicts an interesting use of a wood cut 
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Reducing Effects of Vibration 
by Means of Isolating Devices 


By MILTON F. BALDWIN 


AST month we quoted the opinions of 
L. pressroom experts, construction 
companies, printers, and print- 
ing-press manufacturers on the harmful 
effects of excessive machinery vibration 
and noise and various methods of reduc- 
ing them. The present article gives the 
comments of a few more printers and 
press manufacturers, and then describes 
the outstanding characteristics of each 
of the standard vibration-absorbing ma- 
terials available for printing-plant use. 

Bernard B. Eisenberg, the president of 
the Corday & Gross Company, Cleve- 
land printing concern, writes as follows: 
“All our heavy machinery is located on 
the ground floor of our building, which 
was constructed in 1919. The floor which 
this machinery stands on is made of con- 
crete with a solid earth foundation, and 
to the best of my recollection we made 
no provision for taking care of possible 
noise or vibration. We have had no diffi- 
culty of this sort, and believe that if we 
were to build again we would use the 
same plan for heavy machinery.” 

D.S. White, the vice-president of The 
National Capital Press, at Washington, 
comments: “We have just moved into 
our new building, which was built espe- 
cially for our purposes, and is of rein- 
forced concrete, although we have done 
nothing in particular for press vibration 
except in the main construction of the 
building. We have a very heavy slab of 
concrete capable of carrying 250 pounds 
to the square foot on which we have put 
Jennison-Wright Kreolite blocks. We 
are very much gratified with the reduc- 
tion of noise and vibration here as com- 
pared with the old plant. 

“In our monotype casting room we 
were concerned about the noise, as it is 
immediately over our front office, and 
we installed a modified foundation man- 
ufactured by the United States Gypsum 


T he First of T hese Two Articles Appeared in the 
November Number. You Will Benefit by Filing 
Them Both for Reference When the Need Arises 


Company. This foundation is similar to 
that used by a printing office in the Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago [as described in 
THE INLAND PRINTER for November, 
1930], and the results have been more 
satisfactory than we expected. 

“In our front office, immediately un- 
der these casting machines, it is impos- 
sible to hear the machines running; in 
fact you cannot stand outside the caster 
room, which is a wooden partitioned-off 
room, and hear the machines running. 
This foundation not only prevents the 
transmission of noise but reduces the 
noise, and we believe it will make the 
machines run better and longer. If we 
were involved with the same problem in 
our pressroom we certainly would not 
hesitate to put in a similar foundation.” 

Charles H. Merritt, of Merritt & Hec- 
tor, printing company of Duluth, re- 
marks as follows: “Our present plant 
gives us less vibration and noise than 
any place in which we have ever been. 
Our presses are on solid concrete on a 
wooden plank under the press base, and 
there is no vibration whatsoever. As to 
noise, we still have some, but it is greatly 
reduced from what it was on the wooden 
floors. When the concrete floor was put 
in for us a solution was put on top that 
eliminates all dust and forms a glossy 
surface. If we were to build a new plant 
we certainly would have the same kind 
of a concrete floor laid.” 

The experiences of press manufactur- 
ers, who are always endeavoring to im- 
prove operating conditions of presses, 
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are decidedly valuable. We quote four 
more manufacturers on this subject. 

J. M. LEHMAN, assistant to executive 
engineer, R. Hoe & Company.—“Insu- 
lating materials are used with a view to 
eliminating noise and vibration, but the 
use of some type of insulating material 
under a printing press is not essential to 
the life of the press itself. On the other 
hand, it is essential that printing-press 
machinery rest upon rigid foundations, 
and when insulating materials are intro- 
duced they must be so installed that 
they do not interfere with the rigidity of 
the foundation. This is particularly true 
when dealing with the installation of 
printing presses of unit-type design re- 
sulting in a long line of press units which 
must be kept in perfect alignment. 

“Normally it is the custom to build 
foundations for the printing-press equip- 
ment entirely separate from the build- 
ing structure, and, where the foundation 
does not rest on solid rock or on soil of 
a moist nature which holds water, either 
of which would transmit vibration to the 
building when the presses are in opera- 
tion, it is not customary to use an in- 
sulating material. The use of insulating 
materials is advisable and is to be rec- 
ommended where the foundation for the 
press rests on rock or moist soil as re- 
ferred to above or where it is tied in with 
the building structure in any way, and 
the type of material to be used depends 
to a very large extent on the method of 
application to which the particular ma- 
chinery installation seems to lend itself. 
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“There are various types of insulat- 
ing materials on the market, and from 
the standpoint of vibration absorption 
there is a proper load to which different 
insulation materials may be subjected. 
The type of material to be used depends 
to a great extent on the carrying area, 
and where the carrying area is sufficient 
a resilient material such as natural cork 
should be recommended. For instance, 


Cart E. DRANGE, of Walter Scott & 
Company.—‘With our heavy machin- 
ery, which is generally erected upon the 
ground, we have made it a practice to 
carry the press on foundations of its own 
independent of the building, and we do 
not permit any part of the permanent 
building to connect to the press, so that 
what noise and vibration there are can- 
not be transmitted into the building. 


Johns-Manville vibration-absorbing installation in the printing plant of the Detroit Maccabees Temple, at 
Detroit. In this case the platform is built upon the floor rather than into it, thus reducing installation cost 


natural cork may be loaded to approxi- 
mately 2,000 pounds a square foot, sub- 
ject to certain variations depending on 
its application; and where it is not pos- 
sible to provide the necessary area for 
natural cork, or the necessary area for 
other insulating materials having simi- 
lar load-carrying capacities, some other 
material with a greater load-carrying ca- 
pacity must be chosen, notwithstanding 
the fact that the results obtained may 
not be quite as satisfactory. 

“When installing resilient insulating 
materials it is vitally important that the 
load be equally distributed. By this we 
mean that the load on any one section 
or portion of the base of the machine 
must not be materially greater than on 
any other section unless the base itself is 
made sufficiently rigid to withstand the 
uneven stresses involved. Otherwise the 
base will settle unevenly (especially if a 
particular section of the carrying area is 
loaded close to its maximum carrying 
capacity and another section is loaded 
very lightly), causing a misalignment 
in machinery, with possible damage.” 


“Tn some instances where it is abso- 
lutely impossible to provide this sort of 
foundation, as for instance in some of 
the modern newspaper plants where our 
high-speed machinery is located on up- 
per floors and is therefore necessarily 
carried by the building foundation and 
frame, we recommend the use of some 
silencing or insulating material. Also, in 
cases where presses that are erected on 
their own foundations have to contact 
with some part of the building, we gen- 
erally recommend that some insulating 
means be incorporated in tying parts. 
Of course this can never entirely elimi- 
nate every bit of noise and vibration 
that exists, but it certain has proved to 
be of material assistance.” 

M. H. SiwesotuaM, president, Spe- 
cialty Automatic Machine Company.— 
“We design our rotary presses so that 
vibration and energy are absorbed by 
the framework and base of the machine. 
The writer believes that printing-press 
designers are building heavier machines 
than they used to, with the idea in mind 
of absorbing shock and vibration. In the 
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flat-bed type practically the same idea 
applies as in the rotary, with the excep- 
tion that there is room for greater study 
in the design of oscillating parts for bal- 
ance, counterbalance, etc. But in any 
event sufficient metal should be used to 
absorb the vibration set up. 

“We usually recommend placing the 
machines either on soft-wood skids or 
cork packing, a great deal depending on 
the type of building in which the ma- 
chines are to be used. Another thing that 
is quite important in the oscillating type 
of machine, where a number are used in 
the same building, is to set them at dif- 
ferent angles, thereby breaking up the 
movement and, by so doing, counteract- 
ing the vibration in any one direction.” 

James WEBB, factory manager of the 
Thomson-National Press Company, In- 
corporated.—‘‘We have found the base 
known as ‘Absorbo’ to give excellent re- 
sults, and therefore recommend its use. 
This is made by the Cork Foundation 
Company [now merged with the Kor- 
fund Company]. 

“There are other makes of insulative 
bases on the market, one of which is the 
USG insulative machine base, made 
by the United States Gypsum Company. 
While we are not familiar with this par- 
ticular type, it appears that the firm’s 
engineers have conducted a most careful 
study of methods necessary to reduce 
machine vibrations and to prevent them 
being conducted throughout the various 
printing-plant buildings. 

“There is no doubt that an insulative 
base for printing presses in many in- 
stances adds greatly to the life of the 
machine and most assuredly adds to the 
comfort of the office force where the of- 
fice may be located close to the press- 
room, and also for the other tenants of a 
building where other firms are housed, 
some of which need and demand quiet.” 

Isolating materials or devices as pro- 
duced by four concerns are covered in 
the following descriptions. The products 
of these firms have been used to a con- 
siderable extent in printing plants, are 
known to produce beneficial results, and 
may reasonably be considered standard 
articles. In alphabetical order the con- 
cerns operating in this field are the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Johns-Manville, 
the Korfund Company, and the United 
States Gypsum Company. 

The Armstrong isolating material, 
Vibracork, consists of natural cork that 
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has been compressed into boards to in- 
sure uniform thickness and density. The 
principal considerations determining the 
proper thickness and density of the cork 
isolation for a given installation are the 
weight of the machine and whether it is a 
heavy pulsating or rotating type of ma- 
chine. Vibration is most successfully ab- 
sorbed when there is as great a difference 
as possible between the natural vibra- 
tion frequencies of the cork isolation 
and the machine itself. With the fre- 
quencies of the cork determined for the 
various thicknesses and densities, fre- 
quencies of the machine are ascertained 
and cork of the correct thickness and 
density is applied. In order to meet the 
varying requirements, Vibracork is made 
in several standard thicknesses and of 
varying degrees of density. 

The natural resiliency of cork, and its 
ability to support heavy loads without 
taking a “set,” are logical arguments in 
its favor for use in minimizing the trans- 
mitting of vibration. Although a num- 
ber of materials similar to cork are used 
in making wallboard and for other pur- 
poses, cork so far stands alone as a ma- 
terial which is, one might say, naturally 
a competent vibration absorbent. 

Johns-Manville produces a vibration- 
absorbing platform. A mechanical de- 
vice, it consists of two or more tiers of 
stringers placed at right angles, and sup- 
ported and separated from each other 
by vibration-absorbing “chairs.” The 
platform top is secured to the upper tier 
of stringers, and the space between the 
platform and the floor is filled with the 
Johns-Manville sound- and vibration- 
damping material, retained in place by 


Detailed view of a Johns-Manville vibration-absorb- 
ing platform. Note how thoroughly the stringers and 
the metal chairs are isolated to dampen the vibration 


means of an apron or skirting. The vi- 
brations of the press pass from the plat- 
form’s top successively through wood, 
hair felt, steel, hair felt, wood, hair felt, 
steel, etc., to the supporting floor struc- 
ture, the greater part of the vibration 
being absorbed by these mediums. 

Varying weights and sizes of printing 
machinery require differing types and 
spacings of Johns- Manville chairs in or- 
der that the load upon each chair shall 
not exceed its vibration-absorbing ca- 
pacity. For medium-size printing presses 
the platform consists of a grillage of 354 
by 35% fir stringers supported on No. 19 
chairs, with a top constructed of 3 by 8 
fir planks, and an apron of 2 by 6 fir 
planks enclosing a 6%-inch depth of 
sound-isolation fill. For heavy printing 
presses the platform comprises a grillage 
of 354 by 35% fir stringers supported on 
No. 19 chairs, upon which is placed an- 
other grillage (with timbers at right an- 
gles to timbers of the lower grillage) of 
4-inch “H’’-beams resting on No. 20 
chairs, with an 8-inch apron of fir planks 
enclosing an 8-inch depth of the sound- 
isolation material. 

Korfund base is made of natural cork 
treated by a special process to preserve 
its resilient qualities. Blocks of this cork 
are cut to size and bound together with 


MACHINE BASE, 


The Korfund vibro-damper has been 
developed to minimize vibration of light 
presses, cutters, slugcasting machines, 
and other plant machinery of similarly 
limited weight. As shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, the unit consists of 


Korfund vibro-damper, a vibration-absorbing 

device which is used for lighter equipment such 

as cutters, etc. Cork and the springs combine 

in absorbing the vibration from the machine 
a metal outer shell within which is a coil- 
spring base thoroughly isolated from the 
outer shell with Korfund. The vibro- 
damper is applied under the foot or base 
of the machine, and shocks are absorbed 
by the coil springs and by the isolating 
material. The vibro-damper, which has 
been found to be especially successful in 
deadening sudden impacts or vibration 
occasioned by higher rotative speeds, is 
built in five sizes to sustain loads of from 
30 to 4,000 pounds. 
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Sectional view of the Johns-Manville platform.{The2vibration not deadened here is of minor extent 


a steel frame reinforced by internal lon- 
gitudinal and lateral struts. As binders 
tend to harden the cork and impair its 
shock-absorbing and sound-deadening 
properties, no artificial binder is used in 
the construction of Korfund base. 

The arrangement of this base is some- 
what controlled by the type of machine 
to be isolated. Cylinder presses, platens, 
cutters, and similar equipment are ordi- 
narily mounted on skids. After Korfund 
plates of the same size as the skids have 
been placed to extend the full length of 
the machine, the equipment is erected 
and leveled in the usual way. 

Newspaper presses and other large, 
heavy presses are generally placed upon 
and bolted to a concrete block. With the 
Korfund base underneath this block and 
where sides contact with the structure, 
the foundation is effectively isolated. 
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The U S G insulative machine base is 
another vibration-absorbing device that 
substitutes for Nature’s own product, 
cork, a product of man’s creative inge- 
nuity. This base has established beyond 
question the company’s position as one 
of the quartet of firms serving the vibra- 
tion-absorbing needs of the industry. 

The construction of this base is essen- 
tially that of a rigid platform supported 
on sensitive resilient steel springs, these 
springs comprising the only continuous 
connection with the floor. The springs 
absorb the vibration to such an extent 
that practically none is conveyed to the 
frame of the building. The action of the 
springs is reasonably to be compared 
with that of automobile springs, which 
absorb most of the road shocks. 

The arrangement, size, and number 
of the resilient springs are determined 
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by the machine’s weight and distribu- 
tion, speed, magnitude of vibration, and 
other controlling factors. Each spring is 
loaded to the point of greatest efficiency 
after allowance has been made for the 
proper margin of safety. 

The U S G base is made of steel with 
either a concrete or steel platform, de- 
pending on the type of machine to be 
supported. Thermofill, a dry fill which is 
sound-absorbent and fireproof, is used 
to supplement the action of the steel 
springs. For all installations requiring a 
concrete platform the base is shipped 
complete except for the concrete, which 
is poured after the base is in position. 


Detailed view of the USG spring chair which is the 
chief feature of the United States Gypsum Company’s 
insulative base as this is installed in printing plants 


In this concluding article we have en- 
deavored to cover every essential point 
of information regarding the vibration- 
absorbing equipment. In case you have 
any additional questions on this subject, 
or desire to communicate with the manu- 
facturers of any of the equipment de- 
scribed, just address your inquiry to the 
editorial department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and it will be given attention. 

One more point, in conclusion: These 
two articles have been used as a test— 
to determine whether or not you readers 
find considerable value in technical ar- 
ticles which present complete surveys of 


ESPITE the fact that the usual fall 
D upturn in business has not mate- 
rialized, the prevailing sentiment seems 
to be greatly improved. Indeed, the pa- 
tient, although still in a weakened and 
emaciated condition, may be said to be 
much improved mentally. 

From various sections of the country 
come optimistic reports. All along the 
Atlantic seaboard there is evidence of a 
revival. In New England the boot and 
shoe and the hat industries are showing 
greater activity than a year ago. Stimu- 
lating signs are recorded from the South 
Atlantic tobacco and cotton sections, 
while Florida hotel operators are mak- 
ing extensive preparations for a very 
good winter-tourist trade. 

That the printing industry is expe- 
riencing an upward swing is indicated 
by a recent report of the production of 
newsprint in the United States and Ca- 
nadian mills, which showed an output of 
281,369 tons for October as compared 
with 269,653 tons for September and 
319,267 tons for October, 1930. Ship- 
ments for October were well in excess 
of production, effecting a substantial re- 
duction in the mill stocks. The Interna- 
tional Paper and Power Company re- 
ports for the third quarter a net revenue 
of $10,720,409, as against $9,724,119 
for the third quarter of last year. “The 
outlook as to fourth-quarter earnings is 
good,” said Mr. Graustein, president of 
the International Paper and Power Com- 
pany, in a report to the stockholders. 
“Indicated net earnings for the month 
of October alone are almost double the 








ZuSG. RESILIENT STEEL CHAIR eRe! NFORCING \UTHERMOFILL CONCRETE 
Sectional view of the USG insulative base. Much of the vibration is absorbed by the steel chairs, and the layer 
of Thermofill under the chair base serves to deaden the remaining vibration and make it negligible 


types of equipment important to print- 
ers. If you find them valuable, we shall 
employ the same plan in a series of ar- 
ticles. But we want to be certain that 
you want more of such information. 
Drop us a line, will you—as brief or as 
detailed as you like—telling us what 
you think of these articles, and whether 
you want more of them? 


$264,297 earned by the company dur- 
ing the third quarter.” 

Industry and business throughout the 
South are mounting steadily. The Mid- 
dle West is also experiencing an awaken- 
ing in the resumption of operations in 
many industrial plants. Nor is the West 
to be left out of the picture. Renewed 
life is stirring all throughout the Rocky 
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Mountain region. There is a revival of 
activity in gold mining and in smelting 
in Colorado and Montana. The livestock 
industry is recovering, while dairy and 
poultry prices are encouraging. Farmers 
in Wyomingare looking forward to large 
crops of beans, potatoes, and sugar beets. 
Oil drilling is also contributing its share 
toward the relief of the unemployment 
situation which has been so discouraging 
in the oil industry. 

A very encouraging sign comes from 
Michigan in the report that “There isn’t 
an idle toolmaker in Detroit.” Retooling 
has been progressing on a large scale 
throughout the motor industry for some 
weeks. When it is remembered that the 
“tuning up” of machines and machine 
tools is a forerunner of industrial prog- 
ress, it appears that the automotive in- 
dustry is giving tangible evidence of its 
confidence that the industrial decline has 
reached its limit and that buying of new 
cars will soon be hitting its stride. 

At this period, following the close of 
the harvest season, the country finds it- 
self with fairly satisfactory crop condi- 
tions in most of the eastern and central 
western states and in the Southwest. In 
the far West and the Northwest a severe 
drought caused considerable crop loss. 
In the South the cotton crop is the larg- 
est ever produced. As is usually the case, 
some crops have produced better than 
others, but on the whole the yield an 
acre is about average, with food crops 
ranging somewhat higher. Though the 
prices of farm products have been low, 
increased business confidence during re- 
cent weeks has raised the prices of some 
farm products, such as grain, cotton, 
heavy cattle, and dairy items, and the 
result has been decidedly beneficial. 

In glancing over the summary of the 
opinions of the national business services 
we find the following: Babson believes 
that the banking situation indicates fu- 
ture inflation and that the low point of 
the “U”-bottom for stock prices has 
been reached. The National City Bank 
states that while hopes for an extensive 
autumn improvement in business have 
been dissipated, it is likely that to some 
extent seasonal gains this year have been 
merely deferred and may be crowded 
into the remaining period of the year, 
with helpful effect on sentiment. 












Incidental Highhghts and Shadows 


in the Career of the Country Editor 


By EDGAR WHITE 


called a “country” editor. Now I’m 

proud of it. I was born in a great 
city, and had a city boy’s contempt for 
everything that concerned the country. 

After I had been working on a coun- 
try paper for a few years a man from the 
editorial department of one large-city 
newspaper visited our office. He told us 
he didn’t know the name of his congress- 
man, nor the number of his district. 
Even the ink-spattered imp in our com- 
posing room was on good personal rela- 
tions with our congressman, knew the 
district, and could give you offhand the 
names of our state senator and represen- 
tative in the legislature. He had carried 
the torch in processions and was natu- 
rally thoroughly posted in politics. 

The first time I understood what was 
meant by the power of the press was 
when a friend led me into a back room 
one day and, pointing to a small satchel, 
said that there was money in it, and that 
I could help myself if I would keep a 
certain story out. I was a young reporter 
then, but the incident made an impres- 
sion on me. The thing I had looked upon 
as a job, just like dispensing groceries or 
keeping books at a bank, suddenly ac- 
quired a new dignity. People were im- 
pressed by what a paper did or said. 

I had never thought much about that 
before. To be the head of a paper, with 
the power to have the final say on such 
propositions, was a position worth hav- 
ing, even in a country town. 

At first I learned some valuable les- 
sons. It was safer to criticize a chief of 
police from a room in the top of a tall 
building in a large city than to tell the 
world what you thought of the officer 
who might be passing the front door at 
any moment. In the country the people 
are more sensitive to personalities than 
in the city. They like to see their names 
in print all right, but if you don’t get the 
connection just as they think it ought to 


[ pays gone by I was ashamed to be 


Various Enjoyable Inadents Which Indicate the 
Rural Editor’s Close Contact With His Readers 


be the chances are they will call to see 
about it—and sometimes fetch a club. 

An unpardonable sin in country jour- 
nalism is to neglect to note some local 
enterprise. One day the whole staff was 
very busy on two political conventions, 
a district church meeting, a fatal auto 
accident, and some case of note in court. 
We got all the stuff together in a way, 
and felt pretty well over it. 

But next morning a dealer asked me, 
“Are you folks still printing a newspaper 
down in that shop of yours?” 











W. E. Critchlow, then the oldest traveling 
man in the United States, who was given a 
$1,500 purse by othersalesmen. Theincident 

is told in detail on the following page } 
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“Trying to. Did the boy on your route 
miss you yesterday?” 

“You did. We put on a new red deliv- 
ery truck, and there wasn’t a single word 
printed in the paper about it!” 

One of my most pleasant contacts in 
the newspaper business was with Col- 
onel “Billy” Hall, from Lancaster, Mis- 
souri, circus owner and—he will admit 
it—‘the largest individual horse and 
wild-animal dealer in the world.” 

On numerous occasions I had written 
stories about Mr. Hall and his animals, 
and he was always very grateful. “I’m 
going to do something nice for you one 
of these days,” he said. “You be ready!” 

I told him that was all right—what I 
did was for the paper. It made a good 
story, and I didn’t want any pay for it. 

The big Hall circus hit town one day, 
and Mr. Hall, gaily decked in a new suit, 
big watch chain, and resplendent neck- 
tie, bustled into the office. “This is for 
you,” and he tendered a shiny plug hat 
like his own. “Put it on and ride with me 
up on the front seat of the band wagon. 
Come right along—the parade is ready 
to start, so let’s get going!” 

“Billy” had generously offered to do 
something for me, and he discharged the 
obligation like a gentleman. He didn’t 
know what my local fellow-citizens were 
saying as we were driven along behind 
the eight beautiful gray horses, hauling 
the great gold and mirrored wagon, but 
I did, and it was many a day before they 
let me forget about it! 

Besides being tendered peremptory 
invitations to all the local blowouts and 
banquets that have to be written up, the 
editor sometimes is invited to the places 
where the going is not so easy. When the 
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miners of northern Missouri were seek- 
ing the passage of the eight-hour law 
they took a notion that it would be help- 
ful to their cause to have some people of 
note go through one of the mines during 
the period of shot-firing, so that they 
could see with their own eyes some of 
the difficulties and dangers of mining. 
So they invited the circuit judge, the 
prosecuting attorney, and me to make 
the underground journey with the men 
who blow off the great cartridges that 
knock down the coal. 

The judge had a law brief to consider 
—and the prosecuting attorney had to 
look after a case before some justice out 
in the country! I was the only member 
of the delegation that showed up at the 
black mouth of the pit. 

I might have pleaded other demands 
for my more or less valuable time, but 
we had a lot of subscribers in the mining 
district, and they would think that their 
editor ought to be as ready to tackle a 
coal mine as a ten-course banquet. In 
the big city the editor might plead press 
of business and turn the job over to some 
unfortunate reporter, but that wouldn’t 
do in the country at all. It must be the 
editor and no one else! 

This excursion with the shot-firers 
was no visitor’s trip along the main en- 
try. It included nearly all of the cross- 
entries and rooms, where several active 
men were darting in and out of rooms, 
exploding cartridges big enough to blow 
up a house. And then they would jam 
the tenderfoot against the sidewall and 
tell him to listen to the cracking of the 
timbers overhead! They made him fire 
cartridges, and they got him jammed be- 
tween the cars and the neck while he 
was struggling to get out of the room 
where a fuse was sputtering about like a 
Fourth of July display, and they “lost” 
him in darkness so thick you could have 
cut it with a meat ax! 

Jt was lots of fun for the shot-firers, 
but when that tenderfoot got out he was 
never the same man. He felt that Dante 
had failed to grasp all the real terrors of 
the region he wrote about. 

There was the case of Bill Critchlow, 
ninety-year-old traveling man of Shel- 
bina, that had a New York City angle 
to it. A country weekly printed a little 
item stating that Critchlow was slightly 
ailing, but hoped to be out in a few days. 
I wrote to him to come over to our town 
when he got well, and he did so. He was 


a quaint-appearing old gentleman, and 
with sample-case in hand and a short- 
stemmed pipe in his mouth he made a 
picture that was a classic. 

That picture brought a curious turn 
in the old man’s life. His daughter in 
Kansas City saw it, and for the first time 
in forty-three years knew that her father 
was alive. She hastened to Shelbina, and 
there was a happy reunion. 

Then in some manner the picture and 
the story reached New York City, where 
they were seen by two well known maga- 
zine men who were interested in com- 
mercial travelers. Through the Tobacco 
Leaf they put on a campaign among the 
travelers and raised $1,500 for Critch- 
low. It was the writer’s honor to pre- 
sent this check to the old gentleman as a 
mark of good wishes and esteem from 
his fellow-travelers and the editors. 


Critchlow had become blind, and the 
check reached him about the time that 
the state treasurer had notified him that 
no more blind pension money was avail- 
able. He was asked what word he wished 
to send to the kindly men who had be- 
friended him in his need. 

The old man raised his almost sight- 
less eyes, and tears were glistening in 
them. “Tell ’em,” he muttered huskily, 
“tell °em—look at me and tell ’em what 
you see in my face. I just can’t seem to 
say it like I want to!” 

You pick up a small-town daily like 
ours and hundreds of others, and say 
there isn’t much in them aside from the 
news by the press agencies—that all of 
them look pretty much alike. But every 
one of them is printed in a field as re- 
plete with human interest as exists any- 
where, and closer to you than in cities. 

















The studio of William A. Kittredge, director of typography of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, of Chicago. Modernas to character, the sumptuous furnishings of this studio properly 
dignify the importance of the typographer in the program of fine-printing production. The 
printing-plant owner who houses his typographer in a dim corner may well ponder this 
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THE 


The trouble with us country editors is 
that we see the same people, the same 
street scenes, and the same town condi- 
tions every day, and these scenes tend to 
destroy the sense of observation that 
creates pictures behind the scenes. 

But the story is always there as truly 
as it is in faraway lands—the story of 
people, the biggest story there is. And 
as we learn to read and study them more 
we will become more sympathetic toward 
them, and from some unseen force will 
come the gift to tell of them and what 
they are doing so as to make a story of 
fascinating interest. If there is some spe- 
cial, higher course of journalism it must 
be in a field of this character. 


>a fEow-—_——_> 


Hats Advertised by Printing 
Firm—With a Purpose 

The Clegg Company, the San Antonio 
printing concern which produced the ad- 
vertising piece reproduced below, is not 
in the hat business. But it keenly real- 
izes that if other industries are suffering 
from a lack of orders the printing busi- 
ness will not be prosperous. 

Therefore the Clegg Company printed 
a series of advertising pieces of a char- 
acter similar to that of the piece shown. 
Each covered a specific line of merchan- 
dise in no way related to the printing 
business, urging the Clegg Company’s 
customers to buy these goods in the in- 
terest of improving business conditions 
in every field of industry. 

The sound idea of spending money 
to satisfy actual needs was encouraged, 
and it is believed that the reaction will 
prove beneficial to this firm as well as 
the industries cited in these pieces. 
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Tests of Ink Insure Permanency 


and More Reliable Color 


By ROBERT ALTON 


T Is a matter of great importance to 
the pressman that he be acquainted 
with the properties of the inks he uses 
in the course of each day’s work. Ink 
varies greatly in quality, and the printer 
who has not the knowledge required to 
test the various grades is not likely to go 
far without being involved in more or 
less serious trouble. So far as colorwork 
is concerned, either letterpress or litho- 
graphic, this matter is of really para- 
mount importance to all printers. 
There is no doubt but that the mod- 
ern ink factories are reliable and their 
products satisfactory. It is necessary, 
for all that, for the consignments to be 
tested, for in a long run of fine color- 
work the amount of capital involved is 
too large to permit taking chances. It is 
far better to be sure that the ink, as well 
as the paper, is thoroughly satisfactory 


-before proceeding than to print the first 


color in a four-color order and then dis- 


cover that the whole piece is ruined be- 


cause of defective materials. 

Several considerations should be ob- 
served in purchasing ink for the various 
classes of work. Ink which may be per- 
fectly suitable for fine letterpress work 
would be totally unsuitable for a poster, 
and so on. Even the nature or the style 
of the press to be employed has a direct 
bearing upon the kind of ink that should 
be used. The major requisite in poster 








We Don’t Sell Hats, but— 
If You Need One Buy It Now! 


HEN you buy a hat, the hatter has one less hat to sell and one 
more to buy. When he buys one from the maker to replace the 
one he sells you, the maker has to use materials that come from the 
farmer, the manufacturers of raw materials, and the laborer. It has to 
be transported by the railroads or by truck and all of these factors use 


STATIONERY AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
as well as what you make or sell 


So we hope you’ll buy a hat now. Both of us will benefit. Let’s both buy a hat or something, 


THE CLEGG COMPANY 


Stationery - Printing - Lithographing - Engraving - Office Outfitters 
Mimeographs - Safes - 
PHONE CROCKETT 700 130 SOLEDAD STREET 


Vaults 
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work is brilliancy, and an examination 
of any first-class poster on a billboard 
today will prove that without this at- 
tribute the poster has very little chance 
of standing out against brilliant rivals. 

On the other hand, permanency is the 
most important matter in other classes 
of work. All coloring matters are not of 
the same permanency value. The reds 
especially are more or less treacherous, 
and when purchasing these colors, par- 
ticularly for poster work, it is important 
that there be some form of guarantee 
in regard to this question. There is no 
chemical test for permanency, unless the 
action of light be classified under this 
term, and the usual method is to print 
a few sheets and subject some of them 
to the action of light, the other portion 
being stored away from light for a time. 
The comparison of the exposed portion 
with the unexposed will give the printer 
a guide upon which he can rely. 

The most permanent of all classes of 
color are those made from mineral bases. 
On the other hand, owing to the nature 
of the materials from which these colors 
are made, they are likely to be more or 
less granular, a feature which mitigates 
against their use for fine work. To test 
the extent of granular formation, which 
occurs through defective or insufficient 
grinding, a little of the color may be 
mixed with a transparent varnish and 
spread out thinly upon a sheet of glass. 
Examination by transmitted light will 
disclose at once the quality of the ma- 
terials in this respect. Roughly ground 
inks are entirely useless for printing with 
fine halftone plates, for these will not 
only fill up in working but will, during 
a long run, damage the plate itself. 

Many colors, some of them the most 
brilliant, are made from metallic bases. 
They are all very permanent if properly 
prepared. But some of them, especially 
the greens, are bad working colors, par- 
ticularly when they are used with nick- 
eled plates. This is a point which the 
pressman must watch when he is using 
the greens which are manufactured from 
arsenic and copper bases. 
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Convenient Form tor Keeping 


Account of Fixed Charges 


By CARL A. JETTINGER 


Many modern inks are made from 
anilin bases, and in these cases there is 
nothing to be apprehended from granu- 
lar defects. Anilin-base inks are not al- 
ways, however, permanent, and this one 
defect must be well guarded against. 

Covering power is of considerable im- 
portance in selection of printing inks. 
This is a matter which ought not to be 
overlooked. The price of the ink is not 
always a criterion of its covering power. 
The way to test for this is as follows: A 
proportion of the inks to be compared is 
mixed with an equal portion in every 
case of zinc white. The various portions 
should be determined by weight; in the 
case of inks of the same price the weights 
will be of course equal in all cases, but if 
the prices of the various inks vary the 

‘weights of each must vary accordingly. 
When each sample is thoroughly mixed 
with its portion of zinc white, the ink 
which has kept its original color in the 
highest degree is the best. Flake or lead 
white must not be used for this test, for 
the lead base may act upon the constitu- 
ents of the color to be tested. 

Tricolor inks must be carefully pre- 
pared by the inkmaker, and it is of great 
importance that they should be of good 
and of equal covering power, very finely 
ground, and transparent. Yellow in par- 
ticular is a color which will cause trouble 
if not of good quality, and, as it is the 
first to be run off, the whole order will 
be spoiled if there is anything wrong 
with the yellow. It is to be noted that in 
handling tricolor orders the plates have 
a considerable bearing upon the charac- 
ter of the finished work, and they should 
be carefully examined before proceed- 
ing. The blue plate especially may eas- 
ily spoil the work if etched too deeply, 
as it will carry an amount of color which 
will alter the entire appearance. On the 
other hand, when using double-tone inks 
a shallow plate will not give the best re- 
sult, as depth is essential for a contrast. 

The three classes of pigments, and 
their principal characteristics, may be 
summed up as follows: Mineral colors 
made from natural bases—permanent, 
but liable to be granular in working, and 
sometimes defective in brilliancy. Aliza- 
rin or anilin colors—generally brilliant, 
but sometimes fugitive, especially reds 
or yellows; not granular. Metallic colors 
—brilliant, permanent, but sometimes 
defective in working qualities, especially 
as regards the green pigments. 


IXED charges are those expenses of a 

business the sum of which changes 
infrequently. The fixed charges which 
are regularly an expense of the printing 
business are rent, insurance, taxes, de- 
preciation, and interest on investment. 

In printing cost accounting the fixed 
charges, even though they be paid an- 
nually or semi-annually, are generally 
charged to the cost of production on the 
hour-cost sheets in monthly instalments. 
The blank on which account is kept of 
these fixed charges usually consists of a 
single sheet, designed so that each hori- 
zontal line shows the amount of the va- 


require two or more sheets. Thus hand 
composition would require one sheet for 
type and other items of the kind that 
carry a 25 per cent per annum rate of 
depreciation, and a second sheet for the 
fixtures, on which a depreciation of but 
10 per cent per annum is charged. Stock 
handling would require one sheet for the 
fixtures, with a 10 per cent depreciation 
rate, and another for paper and other 
materials, on which no depreciation is 
charged. Form B is also used to keep a 
separate account of the investment in 
each department, and for that purpose 
carries columns for entering the value of 


Form A.— Schedule of Fixed Charges 








Departments Rent 


Insur- 
ance 


| Depreci- 


: Interest 
ation 





Small hand-fed platens 4 
Large hand-fed platens | | 
Small mechanically fed platen...... Z 





al! 
Oe | 
8.00 8 





6a 











rious fixed charges for one department 
or cost center, as illustrated by Form A. 

While Form A is convenient in that it 
shows all the information in regard to 
fixed expenses needed for the calcula- 
tion of the hour costs of one month, it 
has the serious defect that it requires 
making out an entirely new form every 
time there is a change in even a single 
item of fixed charges. 

The form shown as Form B is offered 
as an improvement. Of this form one 


new equipment bought and equipment 
disposed of and the total value of equip- 
ment belonging to each individual de- 
partment or cost center. 

Where Form B is used, the amount of 
fixed charges that must be charged to 
hour costs can be adjusted every month, 
when the adding of new equipment or 
some other cause changes the amount, 
and only those items need be changed 
that have been affected. These changes 
ought to be made every time an hour 


Form B.—Record of Departmental Investment and of Fixed Charges 


SMALL HAND-FED PLATENS 


DEPT. No. 11 








Depart- 
ment 
Invest- 
ment 


Dis- 


Re- 
Added posed of 


marks 


MONTHLY FIXED CHARGES 





Depre- 
ciation 


Insur- 
ance 


Taxes Interest 





1928 
825.00 


1,235.00 

















sheet is required for each cost center or 
department, except in such departments 
as contain equipment or stock of several 
kinds on which the rate of depreciation 
differs. Departments of this nature will 
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4.12 
6.18 


6.88 
10.29 


1.24 
1.85 
1.78 


1.65 
2.47 




















cost is calculated. Where the old form is 
used they are, however, usually made at 
irregular intervals, because of the work 
of making out an entirely new schedule 
each time a change is made in some item. 








The items entered upon Form B, as 
shown in the illustration, should make 
clear its use. The first entry is the open- 
ing entry. The second line shows changes 
because of the installation of additional 
equipment; the third line indicates an 
adjustment due to the rearrangement of 
floor space; the fourth shows a change 
due to a decrease in the tax rate. When 
an entry is made on one of these blanks, 
figures are filled in on only those col- 
umns that are affected. It is not neces- 
sary to carry all the other items down to 
the same line, for when copying the 
amount contained in any one column to 
the hour-cost sheet the final amount 
shown in the column is used, regardless 
of whether it is entered on’ the last line 
with an entry or on some preceding line. 

The reader will understand that the 
columns entitled “Added,” “Disposed 
of,” and “Department Investment” re- 
fer to the value of the equipment used 
in the department or cost center. 

The columns for recording the floor 
space used by a department and the to- 
tal amount of the fixed charges are op- 
tional. Where the total column is used, 
only the total of the fixed charges need 
be copied to the monthly hour-cost sheet 
(known as Form 9-H), as the separate 
amounts of which this total is composed 
are not used in any of the hour-cost cal- 
culations and can, if that should become 
necessary, easily be looked up. 

While especially printed forms look 
better, it is not necessary to use them for 
Form B. A columnar book, either bound 
or loose leaf, such as is obtainable from 
any good stationer, will serve. 

Form B is particularly convenient in 
central cost bureaus taking care of the 
cost accounting of a number of plants, 
for it enables them to record changes as 
the reports may be received from the 
individual plants, for convenient refer- 
ence, with a minimum amount of labor. 

As a control a separate sheet of Form 
B is kept, on which are shown the total 
amount invested in items that have a 
connection with the calculation of hour 
costs for the different departments, the 
total of the different varieties of fixed 
charges, and such data relating to any 
changes in these items of investment and 
charges as may appear desirable. Simi- 
larly a control sheet can be kept for to- 
tals of the separate departments which, 
because of different depreciation rates, 
require several such sheets. 
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Publisher Evaluates Eyesight 


of Executive Subscribers 


By C. M. LITTELJOHN 


| papel publishers often find 
it a most difficult task to reach ex- 
ecutives in their respective fields. They 
aim their magazines at the man higher 
up, yet they sometimes fall short of the 
mark. How one publisher and editor has 
solved this problem is of interest. 

Jackson B. Corbet, publisher and edi- 
tor of the Marine Digest, of Seattle, has 
long harbored in his memory certain sta- 
tistics revealed as the result of various 
compilations. These disclose that by the 
time a man reaches forty years of age 
his eyesight has deteriorated about 10 
per cent; by the time he has reached the 
age of fifty it has deteriorated another 
10 or 20 per cent, and so on. These are 
average figures which have been secured 
from a scientific source. 

Putting these figures to work for him 
in his publication, Mr. Corbet has made 
it a rule to employ large type, especially 
in the headings. He sets nothing except 
the sailing lists—which have to be com- 
pressed, else they would spread through 
many pages—in less than eight-point. 
Readability is his object. A style of type 
that is easy on the eyes, with heavy and 


not too ornamental letters which take a 
quantity of black ink and form a dis- 
tinct contrast to the clear paper, is em- 
ployed in his publication. 

The effectiveness of this plan has been 
realized and his judgment confirmed by 
the spontaneous comment of a number 
of shipping executives in Seattle, as well 
as of others known in steamship opera- 
tions elsewhere, with whom Mr. Corbet 
has come in contact. They have told him 
that they read it from cover to cover be- 
cause it saves wear and tear on their 
eyes, on account of the large type. 

For many years Mr. Corbet was ma- 
rine editor of the Seattle Times before 
assuming publication of the Digest and 
putting his pet theories into practice. He 
is fully cognizant, therefore, of the value 
of easy reading for advertising purposes 
in reaching executives of mature years. 
Men who in the last analysis control the 
purse strings in the shipping world are 
executives who average about fifty-five 
years of age, Mr. Corbet states. He aims 
directly for those big fellows, hoping to 
capture their interest with print that is 
plain and clear and easily read. 

















This distinctive Christmas-greeting folder was devised and used by Frank A. De Witt, Junior, Brattleboro, 
Vermont. The deep-etched cut appeared on the cover, and no copy was employed on the following pages. 
Mr. De Witt had intended to hand-tint the hands after the folders were printed, but lacked sufficient time 
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Minimum Number of Initials for 


a Large Range of Text Faces 


By LEO A. MAIER 


N THE medium-sized shop, with a lim- 
I ited number and assortment of type 
faces, but doing the better class of work, 
often a great deal of time is spent hunt- 
ing for an initial letter suitable for a par- 
ticular piece of work. On account of the 
shoulder it is impractical to use some 
faces without trimming down the body 
of the letter, due to the unsightly ap- 
pearance of the space taken up by the 
shoulder at the bottom of the type. 

Even though the letters are cut down, 
after they are used there is a tendency 
to treat them carelessly when killing the 
work, and if they are not dumped in the 
hell-box with the other matter they are 
stuck here, there, and everywhere, and 
when occasion again arises for their use 
they cannot be found. It is then neces- 
sary to trim down other letters in the 
same way, and these, too, may end up in 
the hell-box when the type is distrib- 
uted. Such a practice not only requires 
additional time, but after several repeti- 
tions of this wasteful method the cap 
case will not contain enough letters to 
allow the compositor to set even a very 
short head or sentence of display. 

One remedy for this difficulty is to 
have a case set aside especially for these 
cut-down letters, and see to it that they 
are returned to this case after they are 
used. Even a better remedy is available 
for shops that are equipped with a mon- 
otype caster and suitable mats. 

Select a mat having almost an eight- 
een-, twenty-, twenty-four-, or thirty- 
point face and then have the monotype 
operator cast it without any shoulder at 
the top, or at least as near the top as 
possible. Then trim the body to the size 
indicated by cutting off the shoulder at 

| | 

aD 

HUTTE 
Fig.1.—A regular thirty-six-point letter, cast flush at 
the top, the shaded portion showing where six points 

of the letter’s shoulder has been trimmed off 

the bottom, as illustrated in Fig. 1. It 
will be found that it is impossible to cast 
some fonts flush at the top, in which case 
the letters should all be trimmed flush 


on the saw trimmer before cutting off 
any of the shoulder at the bottom. Of 
course, if they are all cast with the same 
alignment, after the saw is once set for 
the first letter the other letters of that 
font can be easily and quickly trimmed 
by the compositor. 

When an initial is called for, it is at 
once available. Assuming that an initial 
is to be used with three lines of solid ten- 
point, a letter with almost a thirty-point 
face will be required. This will probably 
be a regular thirty-six-point cap letter, 
but, having been cast flush at the top 
and six points having been cut off of the 
shoulder at the bottom, the letter fits ex- 
actly without any justifying or aligning 
either at the top or at the bottom. The 
slight shoulder of about one point re- 
maining at the bottom will compensate 
for the shoulder on the bottom of the 
third line of ten-point and they will 
align with each other at the bottom. 

This same letter can also be used for 
five six-point lines; three eight-point 
lines, three-point leaded, or two four- 
teen-point lines, two-point leaded, as 
shown in Fig. 2. In the same way other 


Of course this system can be extended 
to include the larger sizes also if enough 
demand for them arises. In some com- 
posing rooms other sizes will be used 


OTH of these projects are highly important. 
It is just as essential in such a case that a 
piece of printed literature be enthusiastically 





received, and that it be geared into the selling 
process, as that it be available. Closely allied 
to these purposes is a possible piece for follow-up, to 
remind the salesman of the value of that printing he 


OTH of these projects are highly im- 
portant. It is just as essential in such 
a case that a piece of printed litera- 


ture be enthusiastically received, and that it 
be geared into the selling process, as that it 








important. It is just as essential 
in such a case that a piece of 
printed literature be enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and that it be geared into the 


Ri of these projects are highly 





OTH of these projects 
are highly important. 

It is just as essential in such 
a case thata piece of printed 





Fig. 2.—Showing the same initial as it is used with 
six-, eight-, ten-, and fourteen-point body type, as the 
writer advocated in the accompanying article 


more frequently than these shown here, 
and regular work of a special nature 
may justify cutting the body to an odd 





Size of Initial Letter 


Number of Lines and Size 
of Body Type 





18-Point Body 
17-Point Face 
24-Point Body (before trimming) 


Three 6-Point Lines 
Two 8-Point Lines, 2-Point Leaded 
Two 9-Point Lines 





20-Point Body 
19-Point Face 
24-Point Body (before trimming) 


Three 6-Point Lines, 1-Point Leaded 
Two 8-Point Lines, 4-Point Leaded 
Two 9-Point Lines, 2-Point Leaded 
Two 10-Point Lines 





24-Point Body 
23-Point Face 
30-Point Body (before trimming) 


Four 6-Point Lines 
| Three 8-Point Lines 
| Two 1o-Point Lines, 4-Point Leaded 
| Two 12-Point Lines 





30-Point Body 
29-Point Face 
36-Point Body (before trimming) 





| Five 6-Point Lines 

| Three 8-Point Lines, 3-Point Leaded 
Three 10-Point Lines 
Two 14-Point Lines, 2-Point Leaded 








Fig. 3.—Table showing four sizes of initials and the number of lines of body type required 


sizes can be used to meet almost any de- 
mand. Four cases of initials, containing 
eighteen-, twenty-, twenty-four-, and 
thirty-point letters will be adequate for 
most of the sizes of body type usually 
used, and Fig. 3 shows the range of these 
four sizes which is available. 
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size. However, the same principle ap- 
plies, regardless of the size of initials 
and type, and the individual require- 
ments of the specific composing room 
will determine the most suitable ar- 
rangement to employ in order to satisfy 
its own special problems. 

















THE PROOFROOM 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 
answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 
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Use of Abbreviations With Figures 
in Technical Text Matter 


A customer of ours, a technical organization 
having contact with university-trained engi- 
neers, issues a stylebook governing its publica- 
tions. One paragraph reads as follows: “Use 
numerals when followed by an expression hav- 
ing a standard abbreviation, as ‘1 in.,’ ‘7 Ib.,’ 
etc., except where the statement is vague in na- 
ture, in which case neither numbers nor abbre- 
viations shall be used; as, ‘about six pounds,’ 
etc. When a fraction is involved use a stand- 
ard abbreviation; as, ‘about 2% in.’ ” 

The editor of the stylebook wants to be able 
to defend each rule in case it is criticized. The 
question is, Should the exception read “about 
six pounds” or “about six lb.”; or, considering 
the very technical nature of these publications, 
should the exception be removed and figures 
and abbreviations be made standard wherever 
they are used P—Chicago. 


Here the first thing to do is to fix the 
foundation for argument. It is given in 
the statement that the publications are 
extremely technical in nature. To me it 
would seem proper and perhaps best to 
be technical all the way through, and 
use figures and abbreviations regardless 
of whether the statement is vague or ex- 
act. This system would be logical, uni- 
form, and self-consistent. Simplicity is 
an end in itself, especially in technical 
work. The rule as given is not only work- 
able but is conventional. My personal 
preference, however, in strictly techni- 
cal work, would be to use the figures 
always, for simplicity’s sake. 

The stylebook of The Maple Press, 
York, Pennsylvania, a plant that does a 
lot of technical work, orders: “All num- 
bers in direct connection with abbre- 
viations (whether above or below 10) 
should be represented by figures.” This 
stylebook orders figures for numbers of 
10 or over, spelling for those under 10, 
in ordinary text. One of its rules related 
to this subject is: ‘““For numbers form- 
ing part of a compound adjective speci- 
fying weight, dimension, power, etc., use 
figures. Examples: 2-in. pipe, 6-hp. mo- 
tor. Otherwise follow the general rule. 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


Examples: two-phase motor, four-cycle 
piston, 12-cylinder engine.” I am quot- 
ing these rules to illustrate authoritative 
usage—and still think if I were making 
a stylesheet for an exclusively technical 
publication I’d want at least to experi- 
ment some with invariable figure-plus- 
abbreviation combinations. 


Observing Grammatical Niceties in 
Market-Quotation Column 


When I worked at the market desk on the 
United Press we ran an opening market story 
on grain, in which sentences similar to this 
occurred: “Wheat was 2 cents higher at the 
opening. Oats were % cent off, while corn was 
firm .. .” Why say “wheat was,” “corn was,” 
“oats were”? Why not “oats was” ?—Indiana. 


About “wheat was” and “corn was” 
there can be no question. “Oats was” 
doesn’t hurt my feelings. I could use it 
as easily as I would write or say “poli- 
tics is,” “mathematics is.” In fact, tome 
“politics are” doesn’t sound good at all. 
But let’s look at the dictionaries. Web- 
ster gives us the definition under “oat,” 
and says: “Commonly used collectively 
in the plural.” And in the definition it 
remarks, “Oats are an important grain 
crop ... their chief use is...” The 
Standard: “Oat... usually in the plural 
and collectively.” And the Century: 
“Oat... (usually in plural).” It seems 
to be a fielder’s choice. You may say 
“oats were,” as the Englishman says 
“Here are the coals for the fire,” or 
“Oats is in strong demand in today’s 
market,” with good authority for either. 


In the Midst of Profundity, 
Triviality Is a Relief! 


In broadcasting for Cheerio yesterday, Russ 
Gilbert made the remark, “The prelude you 
have just heard was sung by our trio, one of 
which I am whom.” What would some of your 
contributors think of that >—Chicago. 


No doubt it was all in fun. The who- 
whomers do worry the pedants, and sup- 
ply laughs for those who don’t take their 
grammar too tooishly. 
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Three Interesting Letters as to 
British Style in Spelling 

Your Californian correspondent [October] 
will find in De Vinne’s “Correct Composition” 
a seventy-three-page list of spellings covering 
completely the English variants from our 
usage. This volume, along with “Plain Print- 
ing Types,” “Modern Book Composition,” and 
“Title Pages,” is invaluable to every printer 
who desires to have his work up to the best 
standards of accuracy and workmanship. They 
may be ordered from the book department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER.—Ohio. 


I noticed a question in regard to English 
spelling. I have had a good deal of this chang- 
ing to do, and found it advantageous to get a 
real English dictionary. The one I used was 
about the size of Webster’s Collegiate. I left it 
in California, and do not remember the name 
or price. I did make up a fairly complete list 
of words that would need to be changed for 
English publication, but do not find it right 
now. Having been a proofreader and copy edi- 
tor for over fifty years, you can imagine how 
much I appreciate your work in THE INLAND 
PrinTER—A Woman Who Gives No Address. 


The man who has to translate an American 
book into English had better get an English- 
man to do it rather than look for any list of 
equivalents. All equivalents couldn’t possibly 
be listed informally, while the native would 
catch the changes to be made while reading 
along. I was just reminded last night that our 
definitions of “nervy” and “nervous” are ex- 
actly transposed; while of course there are 
“biscuit,” “bonnet” (of a motor-car). In Eng- 
land the hood of a car is what we call the top, 
and the choke is a “strangler.”—Californian. 


Oh, boy—this is wonderful! It’s just 
what I have been hoping for. Here we 
have contributions from members of the 
family that make anything I might have 
written “all by my lonely” look foolish. 
This is a symposium, bringing out the 
ideas and experiences of readers. And 
the result is richness for the department. 
Let’s do it some more! 

The De Vinne reference looked un- 
usually good at first, but it hardly stands 
up under fire. The seventy-three-page 
list is a side-by-side showing of Century, 
Standard, Webster, Stormonth, and Im- 
perial—with a blank column on each 
page for Oxford (this, in my copy, which 
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is a first edition, 1901, presented to my 
father with Mr. De Vinne’s own inscrip- 
tion). The list is not complete at all; it 
couldn’t be, in that space. For example, 
it doesn’t give “faggot” and “cheque.” 
As Mr. De Vinne has noted, “There are 
changes which seem trivial to the reader 
that are important to the printer.” As 
he did not remark, there are many dif- 
ferences which even a smart proofreader 
would miss. And even in 1901 Mr. De 
Vinne noted tendencies toward Ameri- 
canization in British spelling, especially 
in “-ise, -ize’” words. Even with a good 
English (British) dictionary at hand for 
ready reference, the “translator” is apt 
to be trapped by the difficulty of recog- 
nizing the words in which a variance is 
possible. The only safe way is to consult 
the dictionary, time after time, until you 
get the British-spelling habit. 

I believe that suggestion of getting a 
Briton to do the checking up is not only 
good but pretty nearly the only safe and 
sure solution of this problem. 


Capitals as Token of Respect 
Viewed as Ritualism 

I don’t think Ohio’s idea that a ritual of re- 
spect should be performed in writing and print 
should be allowed to pass by default. 

True respect lies in the heart ; when respect, 
adoration, and worship have become ritualized 
they are already dying. Capitalizing the office 
of president of the united north american states 
may indicate that the writer has some feeling 
about the office, or it may not; how can the 
reader know? The reader must apply his own 
feeling to the office, “cap” or no “cap.” 

The specimen ambiguity “The speaker said 
the speaker was a native of Ohio” is mythical 
—none would make such a sentence verbally, 
since it is obviously vague, so why should it 
be made literally ? In talk it would probably 
be “One man was telling another of his visit to 
the congress. He said the speaker of the house 
was a native of Ohio.” Why should he say 
that, anyhow? Surely his listener would know 
who was speaker, most of all as he himself is 
presumably an Ohioan. How’s that for knock- 
ing ’°em down ?—Ohio. 

i dont see why the correspondent 


bothers with capitals and punctuation 


or even with periods to separate his sen- 
tences whynotjustrunthestuffrightalong 
withoutanyhelpstothereaderortypograp 
hicalclarification 


“The Same As,” and Nouns on 
Two Sides of a Predicate 
Is this expression correct: “The same amount 
as you use with other recipes” ? And this: “The 
punishment was their just dues.”—Delaware. 


One of the examples for “same. ..as” 
in Francis K. Ball’s “Constructive Eng- 
lish” is “He was in exactly the same pre- 
dicament as I had been,” and that seems 
perfectly parallel to the example given 
in the query presented here. 

A singular noun in the subject can 
stand in apposition with a plural noun 
in the predicate. Their just dues were 
the punishment; the punishment was 
their just dues. You wouldn’t hesitate a 
moment over the grammatical construc- 
tion of “The price was two dollars.” 








Pe a . 
Get the idea? Iwant somethin’ 
like this—stud horse type -Jots of 
lines-mix it up- Somethin’ that 
will make a noise like a boiler 








Wonderful? We will 


A Puzzling Plural, Complicated 
in the Possessive Form 


Please give the correct form of the singular 
and plural possessive of the awkwardly com- 
pounded word “passer-by.”—Cincinnati. 


Sir, your query takes the prize as a 
sticker. The dictionaries give the plural 
“passers-by,” but no possessive forms. 
The logical form for one person would 
be “the passer-by’s appearance,” but 
after that it’s foggy. If “passers-by” is 
the accepted plural, its “natural” pos- 
sessive would be “the passers’-by some- 
thing-or-other.”” With the compound as 
given in the query, I see only two possi- 
bilities: to use the forms given above, 
boldly, or to write “the passer-by’s so- 
and-so,” “the passer-bys’ this-or-that.” 
These latter writings are awkward in 
the extreme. It’s the plural that’s tough. 
A good way ’round the difficulty would 
be to change the compound arrangement 
and say “the by-passer’s,” “the by-pass- 
ers’.”” That gets my vote. 


Adjectives Used in Connection 
With the Name of God 

Should such words as “almighty,” “eternal,” 
and like attributives when occurring with the 
name of God in any form be capitalized or 
lower-cased P—Vermont. 

In attributive use, no; though they 
frequently are, especially in invocation. 
Used as nouns, “the Almighty,” “the 
Eternal,” they should be capitalized. 








Shop. My idea; Syeat, aint it? 
f 54 i v3 a ; 
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Probably pick some- 
thing like that out of 
the hell-boxt 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—Advent of Modern Art 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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Instalment VI.—V ignette Interlays and Hand-cut Overlays 


IGNETTED plates are costly to 

\ / make and print, and the present 

tendency is not to use a vignette 
if it is not necessary. The dots are finest 
at and near the edge. This will call for 
slightest possible roller pressure on the 
edge. In order to print the center of the 
plate it becomes necessary to use an in- 
terlay thickest around the center and ta- 
pering toward the edge. The first of the 
concentric marks is drawn about a non- 
pareil inside of the edge, which from a 
depth of four points is skived off out- 
ward and the edge itself cut off. Four or 
five concentric marks are usually made 
and patched with French folio. 

An interlay patch should always be 
slightly smaller than the portion it is to 
raise, because its action includes spread. 
Patches on spot-up overlay sheets act in 
the same manner and ought to be cut 
scant. The spreading effect of a cut over- 
lay is not so great, and these are cut to 
size or with a slight outward bevel. 

When a vignette is on a wood base the 
base should be planed off so that when 
the interlay is between the plate and base 
the vignette edge will be .003 or .004 
inch below type height, the softness or 
firmness of the rollers being the guide as 
to how low the edge ought to be to get 
very light roller pressure. The common 
thickness of halftones on wood is about 
one-sixteenth of an inch, but a thinner 
plate is frequently used for the sake of 
economy. The interlay must be accu- 
rately registered to be effective. 

Ordinarily it is the custom to make 
ready with a scant supply of ink in or- 
der that variations of impression may be 
more easily seen. When the interlay is in 
position and the rollers are carefully set, 
the impression for the vignette overlay 
ought to be pulled with full color as a 
guide to what variations must be pro- 
vided for in the makeready. 

The first of the concentric marks for 
overlay is drawn about a nonpareil in- 
side the edge, and the nonpareil is bev- 


eled outward to the edge, which is cut 
off (beveled outward) two points. 

The remaining concentric marks are 
gradually made smaller toward the cen- 
ter, and all the marks are filled in with 
thin tissue .001 inch in thickness. This 
is a spot-up overlay, and must be accu- 
rately registered to be effective. 

The three principal causes of trouble 
with the vignettes are: Too heavy roller 
pressure on the edge, interlay and over- 
lay out of register, and too abrupt a ta- 
per close to the edge. If the edge of the 
vignette is cut off more than two points, 
the impression is reduced inside the edge 
and this increases the impression on the 
edge, thus undoing the work which has 
previously been accomplished. 

New halftone vignettes usually print 
clean on the edge after the foregoing 
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| That Extra Punch! 


| 1 YIELD results today direct | 


| 
advertising must have more | 








J 
| 
| 


| punch than ever before... . | 
| Visualetter is a new direct-mail — 
medium with that extra punch. | 
It combines the intimacy of 

| apersonal letter with the smash | 
_ of the broadside. It comes in a | 
| variety of sizes and shapes that | 
| open like a flash upon your sales | 
message. For that autumndirect- | 
_ mail piece, or for that fall cam- | 
paign, harness the extra punch | 
of the Visualetter. | 
Drop us a line and we'll be | 
glad to make a free Visualetter | 
demonstration at your office, at | 

| your convenience. 





| 
| 
| 
j 














Lively, aggressive copy used by the Jaqua Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, in selling a special service 
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treatment and with the addition of cut 
overlays. The edges must always be ta- 
pered on the cut overlays. 

Old halftones and electros with the 
vignette edges often are difficult to print 
with a clean edge unless radical means 
are resorted to, such as lightening the 
edge with the engravers’ tools—liners, 
punches, rakes, and wheels—that come 
in various screens corresponding to the 
commonly used halftone screens: 110, 
120, 133 lines, etc. Other makeshifts are 
filing a bevel outward on the bottom of 
a shell electro and applying the same 
treatment to the top of the wood base. 


The Hand-cut Overlay 


Hand-cut overlays came into use be- 
fore the halftone and are still used to 
a considerable extent, notwithstanding 
the introduction of excellent mechani- 
cal overlays, which are better and more 
economical for a considerable quantity 
of halftone printing. 

Runs of from thirty to fifty thousand 
are often made by using a marked-out 
overlay in connection with a spot-up 
overlay and an interlay or an underlay. 
The marked-out overlay consists of cut- 
ting the blanks and highlights away and 
increasing the impression on the remain- 
ing tones with marked-out patches of 
French folio, with one thickness of folio 
on the halftones, two on the semi-solids, 
three on the solids. On some plates a 
patch of S. and S. C. is placed over the 
subject of the picture. The marked-out 
cut overlay is merely a thin cut overlay 
which is more easily and quickly made. 

The hand-cut overlay, often termed 
“skeleton” or “skelly,” is made as fol- 
lows: Three impressions are pulled on 
S. and S. C., 25 by 38, 120 pound. (If 
the engraver’s proof is missing, an im- 
pression is pulled upon coated paper to 
show the tones.) The three sheets of the 
super are trimmed flush all around. The 
edge is next removed on each print, cut- 
ting off two points, beveling outward. 
This removes the extraordinary unnec- 
essary impression on the edges of the 
plate. It is difficult to trim the edges 
after the overlay sheets are pasted to- 
gether, so it is best done at the start. 

Sheet No. 1 is the ground sheet. All 
highlights and blanks are cut from it. 
From sheet No. 2 all highlights, blanks, 
and semi-lights are cut. Paste is tipped 
onto the back of sheet No. 2 and it is 
laid face up on the face of sheet No. 1. 
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From sheet No. 3 all of the highlights, 
blanks, semi-lights, and halftones are 
cut, and it is reinforced in the extreme 
solids with folio, onionskin, or tissue. 
Sheet No. 3 is then superposed on sheet 
No. 2 as sheet No. 2 was superposed on 
sheet No. 1. The complete cut overlay 
is registered face up on the face of the 
pointsheet. The method of showing the 
spot-up overlay marks upon the back of 
the pointsheet, and the position of this 
pointsheet in the packing, have both been 
previously outlined. The cut overlay for 
use on dull-coated or antique paper is 
cut from 25 by 38, 140 pound. 


Prepared Tympan 


One brand of prepared tympan paper 
is known the world over as the finest. 
It comes .006 and .010 inch thick. The 
thicker gage is excellent for permanent 
foundation packing. The finest manila 
tympan alluded to will yield .001 inch 
in bulk under the pressure necessary in 
printing solids, but gives no more than 
that. It is uniform in thickness, whereas 
ordinary tympan papers vary as much as 
.002 inch. With the best manila tympan 
and S. and S. C. as packing, and using 
precision plates and presses in good con- 
dition, the pointsheet may be carried 
no deeper than .006 inch below the top 
sheet (drawsheet) to advantage. This 
makeready will stand up longer without 
the necessity of decreasing pressure on 
the highlights and increasing it on the 
halftones and solids. Prepared tympan 
paper should be hung in a bracket on 
the wall. The bracket is fitted with a 
cut-off device which assures a cut which 
is square and quickly made. 


Makeready Paste 


Makeready paste of excellent quality 
is made by the leading rollermakers and 
may be obtained in quantities from a 
quart up. The paste is made from the 
same source as tapioca and looks like it. 
A small quantity is taken from the tin 
can for the day’s requirement and the 
can kept airtight. The little cold-cream 
jars used by druggists make good con- 
tainers. Paste is always applied spar- 
ingly and never in the highlights. The 
pressman carries a small portion of the 
paste on the back of his left hand and 
applies it with the tip of the middle fin- 
ger of the right hand. 

All pointsheets and other hangers and 
their sections are pasted upon the edge 


next to the grippers only. This permits 
the hangers better to conform to the 
curve of the cylinder when the draw- 
sheet has been reeled tight. 


Overlay Knives 


Overlay knives should be kept very 
sharp. The regular overlay knives are 
made of good steel. As substitutes har- 
nessmakers’ knives and hacksaw blades 
are frequently used. The best knife has 
a taper from an inch and a quarter to an 
inch and a half and the taper is main- 
tained when sharpening. Fine carborun- 
dum, norton, or oilstone is used for the 
first sharpening, which is completed on 
India stone, similar to a razor hone. In 
sharpening, the point is pushed ahead 
of the blade alternately to the right and 
left, the reverse of razor sharpening. 

In daylight pressrooms it is custom- 
ary to mark out on the reverse of the 
sheet on a board at an angle to the mid- 
dle point of a window, shade or blind 
being pulled down almost to the middle 
of the window. The marking-out board 
is adjustable to the height of the press- 
man. When artificial light is used, the 
marking-out stand is enclosed in a cabi- 
net, the sides and top of which are cov- 
ered with opaque black cloth. 


Makeready Mark-out Light 


Recently a special makeready mark- 
out light, which may be positioned on 
the makeready table and which has a 
horizontal and narrow beam of intensi- 
fied light, has been marketed. The mark- 
out light brings out all possible detail of 
the impression and enables the press- 


New Type of Cover Developed 
to Resist Fading and Wear 

A new type of bookbinding, described 
as possessing the advantages of durabil- 
ity, attractive appearance, cleanliness, 
and modernity, has been developed by 
A. C. McClurg & Company, a Chicago 
publishing firm. One of the first books 
published with this style of binding is 
“Snow Trenches,” by Dan Steele. 

A vivid three-color illustration was 
printed directly upon the front and back 
covers and the backbone in special inks 
known as sunproof yellow and sunproof 
green, these inks being fully guaranteed 
against fading. The presswork was han- 
dled on an ordinary platen press in or- 
der to insure perfect register. Although 
the covers were fairly waterproof orig- 
inally, they were next given a heavy coat 
of varnish, and the finished book can 
safely be washed with a wet cloth. 

LE” 
Something to Consider on the 
Private-Plant Question 

Printing cannot be done by errand 
boys or office boys, and in counting the 
costs the average concern that ventures 
to instal a printing department seldom 
counts the time wasted by the higher- 
ups in doing things that a printer would 
do for them. Moreover, a real cost sys- 
tem is seldom installed. It is only when 
stockholders call for an accounting that 
it develops that “doing your own print- 
ing costs real money.” 

That is why Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, the American Express Company, 
the Butterick Company, and quite a few 


This makeready mark-out light illuminates the sheet without glare, showing high and low spots distinctly 


man accurately to determine the quan- 
tity of overlay required. The mark-out 
light is most useful in a location re- 
moved from strong daylight, as it there 
may be used at all times, day or night. 
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others have disposed of their printing 
departments and are having their work 
done by printers who are saving them 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a year. 
—“The San Francisco Printer.” 





A Good Small-Paper Filing Plan for 
Storing Advertising Mats and Proofs 


By EDGAR SHERMAN 
ITH the advent of the popu- A Layout Man Can S ave Valuable Time When 
the Mats and Proofs Are in F ine Working Order 


¥ 
: lar-priced “advertising cut- 
and-copy service” during the 


past ten years, advertising typography 

as been getting better and better in the 
»maller newspapers of the country. But 
with the cost of such services amounting 
‘o around a thousand dollars in a year 
or two, not more than one-half the pub- 
lishers I have seen since the World War 
have taken any step to protect that in- 
vestment with an adequate filing system 
for mats and proofs—such a system as 
would make a large part of last year’s 
service just as good for this year and for 
many more years to come. 

Advertising services during the year 
carry copy and illustrations suitable for 
every conceivable line of business, as 
well as many special sale headings and 
cuts and other illustrations that are us- 
able at almost any time. It would be im- 
possible for such services, sold at the 
popular price of from ten to twenty dol- 
lars a month, to carry copy and illustra- 
tions for every line of business in every 
issue, so for the advertising salesman to 
get the most out of the service—to pro- 
tect his investment by making it usable 
—some sort of a file is necessary. 

A makeshift file, or one haphazardly 
kept up, is better than none at all, but 
not much. When a good, reliable file can 
be kept with a few hours’ work a month, 
it would seem that there is no excuse for 
any publisher not having a good one. 

One of the best files of such character 
I have ever worked with, though by no 
means comparing with the elaborate and 
intricate “morgue” systems of the daily- 
newspaper libraries, I installed myself 
in the office of the Tucumcari (N. M.) 
News. No great expense was entailed, as 
a start had already been made in the 
form of a cabinet having twelve large 
drawers, each one of which held mats of 
the three advertising services being re- 
ceived each month. Proof sheets of the 


services were filed with the mats, but to 
find an illustration for a grocery, dry- 
goods, plumbing, or other ad, I had to 
search through several proof sheets and 
then, as likely as not, use an illustration 
that was not exactly what I wanted. 

One night I took a box of 9% by 12 
manila catalog envelopes from the stock 
cabinet. Then I worked nearly all night 
labeling those envelopes “Hardware,” 
“Electrical,” ‘“Ladies’ Shoes,” ‘Gents’ 
Shoes,” “Dry Goods,” and so on down 
through the list of copy and illustrations 
usually needed, and cutting up and fil- 
ing in the envelopes the two or three 
months’ service proofs that had accu- 
mulated on my desk. 

This was just a makeshift sort of be- 
ginning, but, in spite of the fact that I 
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Good Printing 
Has a Value 


Just like a better automobile, a 
prettier house, a wellkeptlawn, 
a planned flower garden, or a 
well sprayed potato patch. The 
cheaper kind is plentiful—so is 
the ne’er-do-well. Our product 
represents thought and quality 
always. It is not toasted —nor 
kind to your throat—but good 
printing is mighty powerful in 
building community prestige 


























Novel, attention-holding advertising copy used by 
the Fiske Printing Company, Marlboro, Massachu- 
setts, in one of its very effective mailing pieces 
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had to go back into proof sheets that 
had not as yet been cut up and filed, I 
found myself turning-out more layouts 
for the local merchants in a great deal 
less time, and within a very few days 
the system was put to a real test. 

A local merchant determined, about 
Wednesday noon, he’d run a full-page 
shoe-sale ad in Thursday’s paper. As 
the office visualized the usual frantic 
search through a year’s accumulation of 
proofs for suitable shoe cuts and verify- 
ing their existence in the “morgue” after 
finding them, the merchant was turned 
over to me at the copy desk with the 
admonition that the first run must go 
to press that afternoon. Fortunately for 
me and for the file system, the proofs I 
had cut up and filed had contained an 
unusually large number of shoe cuts, 
and, very much to the astonishment of 
the merchant and everyone else, I had 
the page layout with all the shoe cuts he 
wanted in less than thirty minutes. 

The next day, after the paper was 
out, I asked for a regular metal filing 
cabinet of three or four drawers such as 
is used for filing correspondence in of- 
fices, and a girl to help cut up and file 
the proofs for a period of years back. 
Customary alphabetical-division cards 
of a heavy board material were labeled 
“Hardware,” “Dry Goods,” “Shoes,” 
and so forth, with a division for each 
holiday, one for special sale headings 
and special borders, and so on through- 
out the list of classifications into which 
such advertising cut-and-copy service 
would naturally fall. A “Dingbat” divi- 
sion was made for attention-compellers 
and miscellaneous small ornaments and 
illustrations that did not seem to fit any 
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special classification. “Knickknacks” 
would have been as good a title as the 
one that was adopted. 

In regular manila folders, such as are 
used to keep correspondence in separate 
groups, subdivisions of the various clas- 
sifications were made. Under groceries, 
for instance, were folders for “Lent and 
Easter,” “Thanksgiving,” “Christmas,” 
“Meats,” “Fish,” and so forth. “Mil- 
linery,” “Hosiery,” “Accessories,” “In- 
fants’ Wear,” and others comprised the 
subdivisions under the dry-goods classi- 
fication, and although shoes and ready- 
to-wear were handled by the dry-goods 
stores, separate classification was made. 

A word of caution might not be out of 
place for those who want to instal such 
a system. Don’t make a new classifica- 
tion or a new subdivision every time a 
new illustration shows up unless there is 
some certainty that a new classification 
or division will be absolutely necessary. 
Lumber yards, hardware stores, and the 
“‘five-and-ten” are generally the stores 
selling paint, and if paint cuts and copy 
are filed under lumber or hardware— 
one or the other, but never for both—a 
paint classification will not be neces- 
sary. It is an easy matter, if care is not 
used in this respect, to have so many 
classifications and subdivisions in a file 
that hunting an illustration in the file 
will become as arduous and time-killing 
as hunting through the pile of mats. 

Do not attempt to cut up the sheets 
of mats and file each mat in a box or 
some other receptacle for that particular 
line of business. I saw that attempted in 
an Oklahoma shop once, and shoe and 
shirt boxes were at a premium in that 
town before a year’s service had been 
filed away. Keep the mats in sheets, and 
in the “morgue” by months. Each proof 
of an illustration shows what month’s 
supply of mats it is from, usually giving 
the sheet number as well, and it is an 
easy matter to locate the mat once the 
proof has been found. 

In starting the file as outlined, it isa 
good plan to check the proof sheets with 
the sheets of mats and see that all proofs 
filed in the cabinet have corresponding 

mats in the “morgue.” It is decidedly 
embarrassing to sell a layout to an ad- 
vertiser and then have to renege on ac- 
count of the mat having been used at 
some previous time. It is a good plan, 
too—except in cases of special borders, 
special sale headings or illustrations, or 


dingbats which are especially useful— 
never to return a proof to the file nor a 
mat to the “morgue” after once using 
them. There are usually lots of proofs 
and mats along the same lines where a 
year or more of the service has accumu- 
lated, and returning proofs and mats is 
a waste of time, to say the least, as well 
as a too often neglected chore on the 
part of the office boy. 

It is also advisable to keep the file free 
of superfluous proofs. Ladies’ and men’s 
ready-to-wear, changing in style from 
month to month and making decided 
changes from year to year, can usually 
be discarded, with judgment, every two 
or three months, except for seasonable 
illustrations that do not show any par- 
ticular style of the moment. Other clas- 
sifications which will require a cleaning 
out occasionally will suggest themselves 
from time to time, but in spite of any 
such cleaning a few months will see an 
astonishing number of usable cuts and 
copy at hand in all lines of business. 








iapeeitier 
Good Business 
fae business, which in turn | 


means general prosperity | 
and employment, is not some- | 
thing that simply comes about | 
by chance. It is the result of the | 
ability with which business in | 
general is managed. | 

Through all these years that | 
I have been in business I have | 
never yet found our business bad 
as a result of any outside force. | 
_ It has always been due to some | 
| defect in our own company; and | 
| when we located and repaired | 

that defect our business became | 
| good again—regardless of what | 
anyone else might be doing. 

And it will always be found | 
that this country has nationally | 
bad business when business men | 
are drifting, and that business | 
is good when men take hold of 
their own affairs, put leadership 
into them, and push ahead in 
spite of obstacles.— Henry Ford 




















Henry Ford in these comments offers an idea which 
might profitably be considered by many a printer 
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The file system outlined may require 
some time to instal, the amount of time 
and work depending upon the length of 
time the cut-and-copy service has been 
accumulating. This can be done at odd 
times usually, and even if extra help is 
necessary it is decidedly worth while. 

In the News office I was general fac- 
totum, the principal part of my work 
being to make salable ad layouts for the 
paper’s advertising patrons and create 
ideas for commercial work. Fifteen t¢ 
twenty layouts had constituted a week 
of hard work with the proofs and mats 
scattered all over the shop, but after the 
file system was installed I found myseli 
making the necessary layouts and more 
in a day or two the latter part of the 
week, the space sold and on the hook 
earlier the next week, and with a great 
many hours left to devote to the me- 
chanical end as such help was needed. 

With more time on my hands, and 
with the added convenience of finding 
the cut and copy I wanted when I had 
need for them, I made it a practice to 
make several layouts each week for the 
business houses which were not regular 
advertisers. The frequent appearance of 
the solicitor at these places of business 
with a good layout created considerable 
new business and made real advertisers 
out of many who “had nothing to ad- 
vertise this week.” 

Then, too, with a large and varied as- 
sortment of cuts and copy for nearly 
every line of business conveniently at 
hand it was a simple matter to make 
up a series of ads covering a number oi 
weeks in advance for regular or prospec- 
tive advertisers. These were sold by the 
solicitor with one trip to the advertiser’s 
place of business, and thus gave us still 
earlier copy as well as saving the solici- 
tor a lot of legwork and time to devote 
to other duties. Layouts for the commer- 
cial department, illustrated letterheads, 
envelope stuffers, blotters, booklets, and 
so on, made from cuts and copy in the 
regular services, added considerably to 
the volume of work which was being 
handled in that department. 

The accumulated cut and copy ser- 
vice in the News office by this time rep- 
resents well over the cost of a couple o! 
small presses, and there isn’t a singl 
dollar of that investment that isn’t in- 
stantly available and working as hard 
for profits as the presses would be, hac 
they been purchased instead. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 
or folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 
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VoILAND PrinTING Company, Topeka, Kan- 
.—You have done fine work on the han- 
ng of the October (gridiron) issue of your 
h use-organ, Voiland’s Viewpoint. The cover 
both decidedly impressive and sensible. 
CHarLes W. Cottier, of San Francisco.— 
‘hank you for the announcement of the first 
irthday party of the Limited Editions Club. 
A; would be expected it is a characterful and 
‘tractive piece of suitably small 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


uted through the choice of a beautiful white 
handmade quality paper for the piece. 
Epwarp Atonzo Miter, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan.—Our compliments are extended on 
the beauty and for that reason impressiveness 
of the folder “Church School Courses, Christ 
Church, Cranbrook.” With Goudy Text used 
for the display lines and Garamond for text in 
connection with rules employed as in old-time 


main inner spread we feel that the lines of dis- 
play are too small and weak, not so much in 
relation to the vertical rule bands at the sides 
as to the size of the sheet and the amount of 

other type matter thereon. Harmony is good. 
SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & CoMPANY, of 
London, England.—Falconet blotter No. 56 is 
in general appearance decidedly striking and 
also very pleasing as a heavy design. We would 
prefer to see the text in the panel 





size and similarly appropriately \ 
printed in pink for the most part. 

HERBERT C, May Company, of 
Houston, Texas.—Your booklet 
“\Vhat’s In Style” fairly sparkles, 
and the large array of late type 
faces, one single line of each of 
which is shown on the final page, 
indicates that you know what 
you are talking about. A particu- 
larly impressive and timely page 
from your house-organ is repro- 
duced herewith. 

JosepH P. Dennis, of Phila- 
delphia.—What we assume is a 
letterhead design for the H. C. 
Roenitz Company might be all 
right if there were two additional 
strips of rule across the top and 
if the rules were printed in an ex- 
tremely light tint. In one color, 
however, the design is too ornate 
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set in a size smaller type to per- 
mit of a little margin and more 
space between lines, as the group 
there is not only crowded but 
somewhat hard to read. The sug- 
gested change, however, would 
not make the ensemble look any 
better; in fact we rather doubt 
whether the effect would be as 
good as that of a picture. 

Cann Brotuers & Kinpic, of 
Wilmington, Delaware.—While 
the cover design is not outstand- 
ing, the handling of the text of 
the booklet “The Effect of Heat 
and Light Upon Nitrocellulose 
Films” is excellent. The initial 
page of text on which the title is 
in two black strips with letters 
white, the title being sunk de- 
cidedly more than is customarily 
done, is notably impressive. The 


and the type seems smothered. 

Bacon & Company, of Sydney, 
Australia —Not only is “From a 
Series of Notable Reproductions” 
an attractive and impressive and 
characterful folder with pleasing 
typography and very beautifully 
printed, but the process color re- 
production tipped on the third 
page which it features is a real 
achievement in engraving as well 
as in printing. 

Macpuerson Hote, of Sacra- 


Business has been lying to the 
public—doing it so long the 
public believes nothing, while 
business believes it the whole 
truth anda yard wide. It hasn't 
been long since the great lead- 
ers of thenation told the public, 
and business all down reiter- 
ated it, ‘‘We are in a new era of 
prosperity that is almost end- 
less.’ At the first break in the 
stock market the public was 
again told, ‘‘That’s nothing but 


a little readjustment.’ In the 
following spring prices moved 
up and the public was advised, 
“Iris all over now,”’ but it was 
really the beginning. 

But business has also been 
lying to the public about its 
products and merchandise, not 
the obvious lies that may be 
seen through, such as might be 
claimed for tangible grade and 
quality. But business has been 
lying about intangible qualities 


MAY-Bs ® 15 


design upon the cover, which is 
die-cut with an extension tab for 
filing, is too weak in our opin- 
ion. Furthermore, the styles of 
type and lettering employed are 
not harmonious nor easily legible. 

Witson-Hatt Company, Rock- 
ford, Illinois—‘Angelo” is truly 
one of the most interesting and 
impressive—and in so far as the 
printing is concerned likewise 
excellent—items of printer’s ad- 
vertising we have seen in a long 





mento, California——We like the 
general arrangement and display 


time. The humorous slant given 
the relating of forceful and im- 








of the circular “Don’t Kid Your- 
self,’ and your illustration is a 
good one. The heading could be 
larger to good advantage and the text set in 
somewhat wider measure in order to open up 
the lines of type, which are too crowded. 
Foster K. Baker, Floral Park, Long Island, 
New York.—Except for the fact that the lines 
of the heading set in a mortise of the attractive 
head-band design are too crowded, the folder 
“Announcing Penelope Baker,” as set with the 
beautiful Kennerley type, is very pleasing in- 
deed. Distinction and beauty are both contrib- 


Characteristic text page from a particularly interesting issue of the consistently strik- 
ing and distinctive house-organ of the Herbert C. May Company, of Houston, Texas 


printing largely, as all know, of a religious na- 
ture, the treatment is very appropriate indeed. 
Printing in black and orange on India-tint an- 
tique paper completes the features of charm. 
P. B. Detsrotu, Buffalo, New York.—The 
Fall Program for the Home Service Bureau is 
interesting and characterful in format and ty- 
pography, especially the title page, though we 
feel that the rules are rather too strong in re- 
lation to the type matter. Similarly upon the 
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pressive facts in regard to your 
direct-advertising service raises 
the piece far above the level of 
the conventional. The illustrations in colors are 
not only excellent art but are very beautifully 
printed, a point in itself of considerable value 
to you in going after business. 

Carto FRAssINELL!, of Torino, Italy—We 
surely appreciate your sending us so many ex- 
amples of your supercraftsmanship. In no de- 
tail is there the suggestion of needed change; 
indeed, in every detail there is something to 
admire and aspire to live up to. Regretfully, 
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Here, and without apology, The Inland Printer shows another cover from 
the house-organ of the Kable Brothers Company, Mount Morris, Illinois 
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This beautiful and at the same time unusually striking folder title page 
is by Ray H. Lueneburg, of Saint Paul. Original is run in black and blue 





the nature of the work, and the colors 
used particularly, are such as to dis- 
courage the idea of reproducing any 
of the specimens, for in one color in 
reduced sizes and on the kind of paper 
we must perforce use any reproduc- 
tion would prove an injustice to the 
charming originals. However, some of 
them are to be permanently mounted 
and shown to the many lovers of fine 
printing in this country. 

BEN THE PRINTER, Roslindale, Mas- 
sachusetts.—The stationery forms sent 
are decidedly neat and attractive, and 
the colors, black and a deep red, the 
latter used only as the background for 
the decorative initial “B” which above 
the name line serves as orna- 


Tuomas P. Henry Company, De- 
troit—Not only is it genuinely mod- 
ern, making use of some of the newer 
and better ideas in layout, but your 
folder “To a Printer” delivers a sig- 
nificant message in an unusually im- 
pressive way. There would be a lot 
more of this excellent type of work 
done today were it not for the black 
eye given the name modernism by the 
flood of bizarre, complex, and inhar- 
monious forms which were paraded as 
modern and championed even by some 
of whom a better sense of discrimina- 
tion should be expected. The vertical 
mass arrangements and rectangular 
color masses when intelligently used 





ment, make an especially good 
combination upon the light 
green stock used. Our single 
suggestion as to improvement 
concerns the spacing between 
the words of the name line, 
which is too wide. Although 
not crowded, the lines would 
stand being opened out one 
point farther. On the blotter 
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eApdveERTISING that Chases the Buyer’s Gloom 


with Jno. R. Kinnte Company, 20 Sonth Second, Memphis, Tenn. 





the words of the two lines of 
italic at the bottom are like- 
wise too widely spaced, and 
it appears as though the main central 
group on this piece is too weak. 
Witson STATIONERY AND PRINTING 
Company, Houston, Texas.—Except 
for the fact that the front and back 
pages are crowded, the six-page folder 
“All Quiet on the Business Front” is 
well handled. Personally this writer 
would like to see the heading on the 
first page treated in some way to ob- 
viate the apparent need for the rules 
to fill out the first and last line, but, 
with so much text, which is 


Printed in black and rose on white stock, this card 
by Mr. Pickens certainly stands out from the crowd 


as they are in this folder of yours, 
especially with type faces that fit in 
with the style, are worthy of an even 
wider adaptation. 

BartieTtT-Atpus Press, New York 
City.—Far be it from us to attempt to 
discover the least detail not right in 
work such as yours, which, if there is 
such a thing as perfection in printing 
craftsmanship, certainly deserves the 
qualification. Not only do the layout 
and the typography merit the highest 





not set larger than we feel its 
importance merits, the space 
in which to spread out the 
heading is not available. With 
more space the display could 
have been set in more lines 
and to better advantage. The 
effect of lines set wholly in 
capitals, as on page 1, is try- 
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AOVERTISING TYPOGRAPHY 


LE ROSS HAMMOND 
WEstmore 0414 
1220 MAPLE AVENUE 





ing to anyone who attempts 
to read. The display on last 
page is too weak and small. 
Lorenzo B. Lacey, of Bloomington, 
Indiana.—Though the typography of 
the folder enclosing twenty different 
treatments of the same copy is not 
high grade and the same applies to the 
individual specimens, some of which, 
however, are satisfactory considering 
the purpose, the portfolio has value in 
suggesting to the students of the state 
university for whom it was gotten up 
the possibilities as to arrangement. Of 
more interest to the writer is the fact 
that in each case the time required for 
doing the work is given. Interesting 
comparisons are provided. We suggest 
that in the future, assuming that such 
projects as this will be continued, you 
should endeavor not only to accom- 
plish the now apparent main objec- 
tives but also to develop better taste 
by presenting more attractive work. 
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An impressive business card from Los Angeles 


praise, but the application to paper, 
which itself is made use of in the most 
telling way, is above suggesting even 
the thought of looking for defects. We 
are more particularly impressed with 
the brochure “Offset Lithography on 
Strathmore Papers,” and by the ex- 
cellence of the illustrations by that 
process in black alone. The master’s 
touch is evident in the colorwork too. 
Indeed, the specimens for which you 
have our sincerest thanks are trea- 
sures we cannot conceive of being dis- 
carded by anyone who was fortunate 
enough to receive them. 
TypPoGRAPHIC CRAFTSMEN, INCOk- 
PORATED, New York City.—‘There’s a 
Time in Every Layout” is in size and 
conception one of the most impres- 
sive items we have seen for advertis- 
ing typographic service. If the heading 





on the front of the folder in the third 
page of which there is a pocket for 
inserting examples of your work were 
larger and more in keeping with the 
size of the page the effect would be 
genuinely striking, as there are decided 
distinction and force in the arrange- 
ment. As it is, the design is slightly 
unbalanced and also rather bottom- 
heavy. Contained in the pocket in the 
third page and mounted upon black 
curds are four remarkably fine maga- 
zine advertisements reflecting in type 
selection and layout the very best of 
the newer ideas regarding typography. 
These demonstrate your ability fully 
and most impressively. 

BarNES Press, of New York City. — 
“Barnes Types” is one of the smartest 
and most impressive typebooks we 
have received in a long time, and we 
s:y so in spite of the fact we do not 

dmire the style of lettering upon the 

ver and the end leaves, though it 

x ould be decidedly meticulous to find 
foult with the cover design, where the 
handling of the lettering does not sug- 
gest illegibility as it does on the end 
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Hart & Heatu, New York City.— 
You have done a fine piece of work on 
the booklet ““Modern Expression,” fea- 
turing advertisements of Alcoa alumi- 
num, particularly in the handling of 
the metallic inks which feature the 
piece. The advertisements themselves 
are excellent, in fact, and, while we do 
not care for the bold Bodoni in which 
the descriptive matter on each left- 
hand page is set, we feel that you have 
presented them in a very satisfactory 
way. Bodoni Bold, moreover, is rather 
a harsh contrast to the type used in 
the advertisements reproduced which 
appear on right-hand pages. We feel 
that while the effect is at present very 
good the design on the front page is 
too small in relation to the size of the 
page, and that the lettering of this de- 
sign is rather weak in relation to the 
decorative features, though this is not 
particularly serious, if a fault at all. 

Oxrorp-PrinTt, Boston.—“Hand in 
Hand With Fashion” is a brochure of 
real distinction, demonstrating your 
ability in handling the most difficult 
work in a highly satisfactory manner. 





IN'T load your high-spirited, loyal sales- 
men with the mere preliminaries of sell- 
ing—that is, explaining your goods and 
introducing your house to prospects. we w& 
Printed matter can do that equally well and 


al 
ems PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHING CO [7 
HOUSE” 


“WH THE ARKANSAS 


far less expensively. It can seed the ground for 
the salesman's reaping. It can excite an inter- 
est in your product which will make your sales- 
man welcome, and turn canvassing into selling 
Don’t make a man do what print should! 


LITTLE ROCK 








Though very widely employed, the point made in this blotter from Arkansas is so sensi- 
ble and impressive as to be worth repeating. On the original the second color is orange 


leaves and particularly on the center 
band thereof. One might criticize the 
lack of relationship between the gen- 
eral style of the cover and end leaves 
and the text pages, the former being 
flashy and black while the latter are 
quite conservative, very excellent work 
of that classification indeed. However, 
one cannot but react favorably toward 
such evidence of ability as the entire 
production demonstrates. 

Paut Dyat, New York City.—Ex- 
cept for the one fact that the triangle 
ornaments are too large, your round- 
cornered notehead is very satisfactory. 
Smaller triangles would serve every 
ornamental requirement on the blot- 
ter house-organ Bare Facts and make 
it more agreeable to look at. Display 
on this item is good, but the whiting- 
out is not. Side margins, particularly 
adjacent to the text matter in two col- 
umns, are entirely too scant in relation 
to the amount of space between sec- 
tions of the form, which also crowds 
both top and bottom of the stock too 
closely. In our opinion the measure 
is too narrow for two columns, espe- 
cially considering the size of type, yet 
in some way or other you have done 
very good spacing between words. The 
brown is a bit dull, and orange would 
have made a better second color. 


Mesh bags reproduced in process col- 
ors against a background of silver cre- 
ate a rich and striking effect, and the 
presswork is excellent. The cover on 
which the title is hand-lettered in a 
particularly characterful manner is 
featured by an oval cut-out at the 
bottom through which, from the first 
inside page, one of the illustrations 
is to be seen. With a dignified and 
pleasing border around the oval cut- 
out printed in light olive the page is 
decidedly attractive, the cut-out idea 
being a fine one for obtaining a full- 
color effect on the cover without the 
printing of the color illustration there- 
on. Of course to make use of the idea 
there must be such an illustration in 
the right position on the first inside 
page, as in the present case. 

Wi11aM J. Puttuorr, of Kansas 
City, Missouri—The style adopted for 
the letterhead of the A. W. Hirsch 
Printing Company is not suitable in 
view of the short measure of the main 
group on the left in which the name 
appears. If the name of the company 
were in one instead of two lines, so 
the group would extend more to the 
right, the effect would be a lot better. 
The white space used between the two 
groups of type is somewhat unsightly, 
and the design is unbalanced. Of course 
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Still another of the Kable Brothers pleasing house-organ cover designs 
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Sept.—Oct. 


Containing 
good things from 
Strawberry House 








Andrew Reid & Co., Ltd. 
Newcastle upon Tyne 








Here is the title page of a house-organ published by a printing concern 
in England which does a consistently good job in advertising itself. On 
silvered stock the cover, which we cannot show, is particularly striking 
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with the handling of the name changed as sug- 
gested the extension of the “P” with rule to 
the bottom of the sheet would not be possible, 
but we question the merit of the idea anyhow. 
In the rearrangement as suggested it would be 
advisable to have the first line of the main 
group on the left aligned with the first of the 
second group on the right. The band of rules 
at the left side of the sheet could be retained, 
although we suggest that it is too heavy; in 
other words, there are too many rules, at least 
more of them than necessary. And lines are 
crowded somewhat throughout. 

ACME TyPESETTING CoMPANY, Kansas City, 
Missouri—We like the red cover of your type- 
book, and the title page is also fairly good. It 
would be improved if the rules in black serving 
as cut-offs were omitted, as the length of the 
lines adjacent to which they appear is varied 
enough to obviate the need of the rule divi- 
sions. The upper triangle printed in the orange 
should be omitted and the group just below it 
raised closer to the title line; in fact the top of 
the first lines of this second group should be 
just about where the triangle is. All the space 
gained should be added just below the lower 
triangle. One of the objections to the present 
handling is the even and monotonous spacing 
between the several groups of the page. Variety 
should be sought in such instances. Crowding 
is the leading fault, in fact the only one of any 
consequence with the regular pages showing the 
specimens of type you furnish, though rule- 
work as emphasized in the panel headed “Qual- 
ity Machine Composition and Makeup” should 
be taboo. It simply clutters up a design. 

LincoLn NATIONAL Lire INSURANCE ComM- 
PANY, Fort Wayne, Indiana.—The Hallowe’en 
(October) issue of your house-organ Life With 
the Lincoln is featured by a cover printed in 
black only on light bright yellow stock from a 
reverse plate suggesting yellow on black, which 
is very striking indeed. It depicts night ; on the 
front a bat is flying in the sky before the moon 
and toward the tower of a castle, while on the 
back what appears to be his satanic majesty 
himself is suggested prowling about. In black 
at the top left-hand corner of the inside front 
cover there’s a large silhouette illustration of a 
bat, and in the lower right-hand corner of the 
inside back cover there appears a dog on his 
haunches “baying the moon.” It is an interest- 
ing cover all through and we have described it 
as well as space permits so that other readers 
may recall it when next year perhaps it will 
be necessary for them to give atmosphere to 
some item of printing about this time. Text 
pages are neatly handled and the makeup is 
very good, though they feature nothing which 
can be considered as really outstanding. 

B. Marcus, New York City.—We surely re- 
gret to note that, although a subscriber for six- 
teen years, you have never until now sent in 
items for these columns. The excellence of the 
type book for Preefer & Rosenzweig, designed 
by you, indicates that the staff of THe INLAND 
PRINTER and all its readers have lost through 
your negligence or modesty, whichever it is. 
The cover, title page, and foreword page are 
excellent designs, as are all the pages showing 
specimen lines of the different faces—and you 
have some of the best of these to work with 
If there is any improvement to be suggested it 
concerns the sectional title pages naming the 
particular style shown on the following pages. 
We do not care for the tint-block idea sug- 
gested by the panels filled in with border units 
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Jean Gourmont of Paris engraved this picture of the Automatic Proof- | 
reading Machine in 1588. It is to be found in a curious book, “Le Diverse et \ 
Artificiose Machine,” by Ag.-Ramelli.I took his idea, developed it through | 
years of study (my shop was running itself, thanks toa great cost system). \ 
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Left-hand page from the center spread of a folder by John Henry Nash which must be read to be appreciated 


printed in a color different from that of the 
type inside and the rules bounding the panels. 
Our main objection is that the idea is a very 
old one and smacks too much of work done 
twenty-five or thirty years ago to appear suit- 
able in a book done in 1931 and otherwise so 
good. The rules are too strong. 

Rosert K. Doran, of Buffalo, New York.— 
Your new publication, The Home-Maker, is 


very attractive in typography and makeup, be- 
ing clean and smart-looking, 1931 style, with- 
out the least suggestion of the bizarre—and 
there are still some who think that is impossible 
and who also think that modern-style types 
must be cluttered up with geometric mass or- 
namentation to present the right atmosphere. 
Simplicity itself, the cover designs are decid- 
edly striking as a result of the wide band of 
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“Printing is the Inseparable Companion of Achievement” 





Brief, impressive copy characterizes this striking blotter from Sapulpa, Oklahoma; original on red stcck 
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EMENDATIO MECHANICA PLAGULARUM (OR THE 
MECHANICAL CORRECTION OF PROOF-SHEETS). 
IND now July rolls round again, and as 
usual we are closing the place for two 
weeks, from Saturday, the Eleventh, to 
Monday, the Twenty-seventh. It won’t 
be exactly a vacation for me, because 
I am going to work on my invention. 
CI call it “my invention,” because I 
am perfecting it. Work started on it, as 
he ill ion shows,ab three hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, But nothing 
further was done on it after 1588, when the first drawing of it 
was published, until I took it up recently. It is an Automatic 
Proof-reading Machine. @ This is the Machine Age. Even print- 
ers know that. There are typesetting-machines, two- and four- 
color presses, high-speed automatic platen and flat-bed presses, 
mechanical folders and gang stitchers, and other labor-saving 
devices (all to be had for a dollar down and a dollar a month for 
life). In fact, invention has made everything in a printing office 
automatic except proof-reading. @ We still have to proof-read the 
way Gutenberg did, and Ratdolt, and all the incunabilitarians. 
It’s a dreadful waste of time and permits typographical errors. 
@ With my Automatic Proof-reading Machine on the market, 
there will be no excuse for a single typographical error. The 
erratum slip will be obsolete. The machine will do what the brain 
has failed to do. @ And the saving in time! While my machine 
is reading proof, the printer will have all that extra time for asso- 
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ciation meetings, advertising club luncheons, cost systems, chart 
and efficiency reports, and trade price conferences. @ There are 
one or two gadgets to be fixed before the machine is perfect. Ican 
do the work during this vacation time of ours. Then I’! hire the 
best engineering talent in the world to put the whole thing in mar- 
ketable shape. And it won’t be sold for a dollar down the way 
printers buy their other equipment.— JOHN HENRY NASH. 


















This companion to the page shown at the left completes Dr. Nash’s dissertation and announces his vacation 





color bled all around against which in an open 
panel in the center the illustration, changed 
each issue, stands out. It is interesting to note 
that while there does not appear to be an ad- 
vertisement in the publication it is all adver- 
tising, each story made up in the form of an 
article being publicity material for some client. 
Another feature of interest is concerned with 
the fact that you have the publication distrib- 












uted to the better class of homes of Buffalo by 
Boy Scouts, and that ultimately you expect a 
“circulation” of 25,000. We believe the plan 
has possibilities, and will watch your progress. 

Sun PusBiisHinc Company, Limirtep, Van- 
couver, British Columbia.—Both the 1930 and 
1931 reports of the British Columbia Power 
Corporation are away above the general run 
of corporation yearbooks. However, the later 
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lf 87... Cent of our Knowledge comes through the 
eyes, then surely it is important that your printed message 
may be easily read . . . The use of proper type faces and 
effective arrangement greatly aids the eye and mind in 
gtasping your message . . . . Phone VAlentine 4474. 


THE LOWELL PRESS 


3017 MAIN STREET « » KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Printed in black and a medium green on light green stock, this blotter scores a good point impressively 
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book is somewhat better, due to type selection 
and handling which we consider are smarter as 
well as more impressive, and the treatment of 
halftone illustrations is also better. The 1930 
book is made rather commonplace by the ex- 
tensive use of rules in a decorative capacity, 
the band at the top of each page being entirely 
unnecessary. On the latter we would like to see 
the Nicolas Cochin used for more of the head- 
ings, as it is better for them than the caps of 
the face used for the text, yet the Cochin heads 
are spaced too closely between lines. Presswork 
is excellent. For an improvement we suggest a 
more impressive and distinctive cover design 
than the lines of hand-lettered caps provide, 
which by the way are crowded and monoto- 
nous because the same form is used through- 
out. The desired improvement, aside from the 
point just made, could be brought about with 
the use of an illustration on the cover and also 
possibly an attractive border. The effect as 
handled is dull and uninteresting, and not of 
the same excellence as that of the inside pages. 
SHEFFIELD-FISHER CoMPANY, of Rochester, 
New York.—We commented editorially on the 
Printing-Industry Edition of Rochester Com- 
merce in our November number, and assume, 
from the copy enclosed in the package of speci- 
mens you submit, that you produced it. At 
least we have read your article therein with 
great interest. As it should be, the edition is an 
exemplification of high-grade printing—em- 
bracing layout, typography, platemaking, and 
presswork—of which the printer may well feel 
proud. In so far as layout and typography are 
concerned the other specimens in the collection 
are thoroughly in keeping in every respect and 
some of them are particularly smart. The yel- 
low, at least in the lighter hues similar to proc- 
ess, is very poor for printing type, as we are 
sure you will agree upon considering again the 
second and third pages of the announcement 
of your association with the creative staff of 
Sheffield-Fisher, where the lines of type in that 
color are scarcely visible. To stand out, type 
must represent a contrast to the paper, and the 
value of yellow is so near white that the nec- 
essary contrast is lacking. You could scarcely 
have made a worse selection as to the second 
color; it is even faulty for the heavy ornamen- 
tal panel on the front page of the folder. 
Epwarp S. McKay, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
—Though you characterize yourself and asso- 
ciates in handling the student magazine The 
Gargoyle as amateurs, which, strictly speaking, 
is perhaps true, still you have done a splendid 
job on the October issue, the essentially simple 
cover design being quite striking as a result of 
the use of large masses in black and green, the 
title being in reverse in the black band across 
the top, with the green assisting the black band 
by framing the illustration at right, left, and 
bottom. While the arrangement and display of 
the advertisements is on the whole satisfactory, 
considering the limitations imposed by the size 
and nature of copy, the effect of the pages con- 
taining them is not at all pleasing as a rule be- 
cause almost every advertisement is set in a 
different style of type and often a decided lack 
of harmony is evident. The makeup of the text 
pages is good, though the small one-line heads 
might be a size larger mainly to help give the 
pages a more lively aspect. In many instances 
too these heads are crowded too close to the 
following text, especially in view of the fact 
that there is relatively considerable white space 
above. One thing you by all means ought to 
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avoid—that is, having too decided differences 
in the white space between items on different 
pages. While not vital editorially, such a dif- 
ference in spacing as exists around the head 
“Scandal” on page 12 and around “Story” on 
page 15 is bad typography. 

Bunpy PuBLisHErs, Limirep, Los Angeles. 
—The series of folders the text of which is 
made up of pertinent editorials on business ap- 
peals physically because the pages are trimmed 
at the top to approximate the shape of the 
conventional tag, the main title of each of the 
folders, like the name of a publication, being 
“The Marked Up Tag.” Each has a different 
subtitle, depending on the topic discussed in 
the text, but these are all similarly handled. 
As an instance there is one which reads “Was 
Stagnant Now Active,” and our readers should 
remember that these words follow those of the 
main title “The Marked Up Tag.” Through the 
word “Stagnant” there is a twelve-point red 
line overprinted with rule indicating that that 
condition is past, while the word “Active” ap- 
pears in red, all else on the page being black. 
In another, “Was Disturbing Now Stabilizing,” 
a rule is printed in green over the word “Dis- 
turbing” while “Stabilizing” is printed in green. 
Folders are offered by Bundy imprinted with 
the name of the customer at the bottom of the 
last page, where in the copies we received the 
following appears: “Place your name in this 
box—spread this message of putting idle dol- 
lars to work—the expense is nominal—the need 
is urgent,” etc. While not distinguished the ty- 
pography and makeup of the pieces are satis- 
factory, the effect being smashing rather than 
attractive, as was probably the intention. 
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In black and a rich brown on bright yellow stock, 
thistitle page froma folder by The Kingsport Press, 
Kingsport, Tennessee, is decidedly effective 


WitiaM E. HEcte, Rochester, New York.— 
We surely appreciate the package of work pro- 
duced by the John P. Smith Company, of 
which, it is our understanding, you are the di- 
rector of typography. No better work is done 
anywhere and in any respect. Each single item 
represents the ultimate of possibilities; that is, 


probably no finer work could be obtained ex- 
cept through the expenditure of more money 
for paper, etc. What more could we say? The 
brochure “An Eastman Service” is a real gem 
of conservative (not ultra-conservative, how- 
ever) layout and typography, the sparkle that 
keeps it from being flat being the heavy rules 
around illustrations and at the sides of text as 
bands printed in a soft, pastel-like brown. The 
institutional booklet distributed at the recent 
direct-mail convention at Buffalo is a spicy 
and businesslike piece on which the finest of 
workmanship is likewise in evidence. How it 
could fail to impress those receiving it with the 
up and going spirit of the Smith staff we can- 
not imagine. The Hickey-Freeman folders ex- 
emplifying the best in art and process color 
reproduction are gems, and the several issues 
of the publication Applied Photography simi- 
larly exemplify the finest among the genuinely 
modern ideas respecting layout and type use. 
Whatever the style you adopt the final result 
is an achievement in beauty and impressive- 
ness, if anything a bit better than the objective 
demands—however high, we might add, that 
objective may happen to be. 

JopLin Printinc Company, of Joplin, Mis- 
souri.—Presswork is the finest feature of the 
souvenir program of the mining congress, al- 
though the pages of text are satisfactory. We 
state “satisfactory” because the bands at the 
outside edges of the pages are too strong. To 
achieve the degree of pep apparently desired it 
would have been better to have set the heads 
in larger type, made the bands narrower, and 
used smaller periods as ornaments. As it stands 
the decorative features detract attention from 
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Readers submit type-set covers for your favorite printing magazine. John N. Schuster, of the Typographic Service Company, Indianapolis, who produced the one 


on the left, states that the decorative features were cut from strip wood material and monotype rule, twelve- and fourteen-point, in one and a half hours. The other 


design as submitted was in three printings, the type and rule being black with border units in two different colors. It is by Albert Lasky, Newark, New Jersey 
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MANY PEOPLE 
LIKE IT MODERN 





“woodcutty” drawing for a bookish chap 


thing called advertising. 





Many people like it modern, others do not 
Well—we (editorially) have been keeping 
abreast of trends in drawing for a long while. | 
We always have, and are still satisfying | 
a circle of clients who know “what's what.” 


Sometimes we do an eighteenth century | 


because that’s what fits his scheme. Again | 
we do box designs, books, trade marks, | 
folders and advertisements in the style of | 


1931—"“‘in the machine age,” “modern,” or | 


whatever term you use to describe this | 


» 


| GEORGE F. TRENHOLM Commonwealth 1383 
| 194 BOYLSTON STREET Boston Massachusetts 








Title page and center spread of a folder designed by the artist, George F. Trenholm, of Boston. The whiting-out of the spread on the right is particularly interesting 


ihe type matter, which appears mighty solid. 
ven the addition of one-point leads would 
help the text most decidedly. The cover and 
title pages are entirely too complex; in fact the 
type matter on the former, despite its size, is 
hard to read because of the rules running across 
the top and the bottom of every line. With the 
upper portion of the design kept as it is a great 
improvement would result if the type below 
were set in a group about as wide as the map 
and placed immediately below it, eliminating 
all of the rules except possibly one of the two 
short ones at the right, which might be found 
necessary to balance the deep and narrow illus- 
tration on that side. The incongruity of the 
shaping of the black panels on the title page is 
the most serious fault there, although the type 
matter printed in silver over the black does not 
stand out as it should. Here again the decora- 
tive features overbalance and to an extent sub- 
merge the important feature, that is, the type. 
Finally, the page lacks in pleasing contour, an 
essential for beauty and genuine display im- 
pressiveness in all printing. 

TrmEs Printinc Company, Bowling Green, 
Missouri—Generally speaking your new let- 
terhead is excellent ; it is quite striking and yet 
in good taste. Certain improvements in typog- 
raphy might be made without altering its gen- 
eral character, which has individuality, a good 
point in itself. First, there is too little space be- 
tween the lines in the upper part of the main 
group. As the amount between the last three is 
very good, you can compare and note the dif- 
ference. It would be better if the line “pub- 
lishers of” were in the same style as used for 
the lines below, the old-time Post or Plymouth 
face, as the gothic used for the line is not in 
key with the others. The same applies to the 
lines in the panel in the upper left-hand corner, 
although here, being farther from the bold ro- 
mans, the effect of the gothic is less objection- 
able. Such small type, set altogether in capitals 
like that in the panel, is decidedly trying to the 
eyes, and we suggest that a larger panel per- 
mitting the use of a larger size, preferably of 
the bold roman in upper and lower case, would 
result in improvement. In view of the weight 
of the type elements the blue watermarked fig- 
ured paper selected is highly acceptable. The 
Packwood letterhead is not nearly so satisfy- 


ing. First, four type faces are too many for a 
letterhead, where there is generally very little 
copy. Again the faces used are unpleasing con- 
trasts; no two of them—they are Ultra Bo- 
doni, Caslon Old Style Italic, Vogue (a sans 
serif), and Copperplate—would work at all 
well together. While the layout idea is not bad 
and in general has possibilities in an informal 
way, the decided crowding of the lines above 
the address sacrifices most of them. 

THe CoMMONWEALTH Press, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts——While very neat typographi- 
cally, the most interesting feature about your 
“Proof” folder is the fine impression it should 
make upon clients, the neat manner in which 
proofs are submitted, and the value of your 
printed instructions to the customer. Four- 





Fisher Tours 


to 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One, Two, Three or Four Day Tours 


@ 
DELUXE MOTOR COACH 
SERVICE 





An interesting layout idea is suggested by this folder 
title page from the Kutztown (Pa.) Publishing Com- 
pany The original was printed in black and orange 
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page folders are made in two sizes with the 
same design and copy. On the front the word 
“Proof” appears in large type printed in color, 
below which are three lines following the word 
“for” to be used in filling in the name, address, 
etc., of the customer. Below this appear “To be 
corrected and returned to The Commonwealth 
Press” and the firm’s address, all in fairly large 
type. It should be mentioned that the folder 
opened at the top so that at the top of the 
inside spread in a panel one finds the conven- 
tional proofreader’s marks indicated and de- 
scribed. The layout and typography of this 
section are particularly good. Below this panel 
is a sound editorial on the purpose of type, 
starting off with “Type is set to be read.” Indi- 
cated on the spread are the fact that altera- 
tions are subject to additional charge, and a 
definition of the status of the rough proof. At 
the extreme bottom there is a foldover wire- 
stitched at the sides to form a pocket in which 
the proof itself is inserted. Folders with proofs 
are enclosed in envelopes of the same color of 
stock though lighter weight, and printed in the 
same styles of type and in the same color com- 
bination. Our single criticism of the pieces is 
that the lines in caps just above the pocket are 
crowded, and that the second color, a violet, 
while very pleasing on the gray stock, is a bit 
too weak to be really effective. 

GREELEY (CoLo.) Tribune——Your souvenir 
program for the annual meeting of the cham- 
ber of commerce is especially interesting for 
the reason that the leaves inside gradually in- 
crease in depth, it is bound at the top, and the 
subject of each feature is printed in each case 
on the extension. With the program thus in- 
dexed, one may turn to the feature desired at 
once. While there is nothing particularly objec- 
tionable about the typography, it is drab and 
commonplace and is lacking in sparkle. This 
quality would be contributed by making the 
display lines stronger. The cover design is en- 
tirely lacking in pep, the sizes of type being 
entirely too small, particularly when printing 
in blue on blue stock. On white paper this ob- 
jection would not be so pronounced, although 
even then we would consider the type as too 
weak. Again, the lines are spaced too closely, 
particularly considering the large amount of 
white space in the page. Lines which appear 
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crowded in an open page would, in one more 
nearly filled out, seem sufficiently spaced. And 
finally, rules as used below the type groups 
make poor ornamentation. Some actual deco- 
rative unit, preferably an oval- or diamond- 
shaped one, would be better, considering the 
position and extent of the open space in the 
page. We imagine you felt that you had scored 


ern, but their layout is featured by some of the 
more effective of the new ideas, notably rec- 
tangular masses aligned on vertical flow lines 
and with the natural concomitant of similarly 
shaped white areas of liberal proportions. We 
would like the title page of the folder better 
if there were as much space between the longer 
lines, which more than suggest crowding, as 


a ten strike in your package label; but, while there is between the short ones printed over 
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The first of these four interesting letterhead designs is from the yearbook of the Watford (England) School 
of Printing. Commendable efforts in modern arrangement, the others, in order, are by Eino E. Wigren, 
Chicago; Rising-Hammond, advertising typographers, Los Angeles, and Douglas C. McMurtrie, Chicago 


lively enough, this is unpleasing because the 
types used are not attractive and do not har- 
monize with one another either in shape or in 
design characteristics. And you made entirely 
too much of the “F” formed of twelve-point 
rule. The cut-offs of rule printed in black are 
not necessary, as, where used, cut-offs are not 
necessary due to changes in colors, and they 
make the design appear complex and overdone. 
Two colors should be sufficient for this form. 
Kutztown Pus.LisHinc Company, of Kutz- 
town, Pennsylvania.—While the folder and the 
blotter advertising the merits of the sans-serif 
type Kabel are most distinctive and impres- 
sive, all the specimens you submitted are high 
grade. The two in question are not only set in 
a type face that may deservedly be called mod- 


the silver panel. While the use made of rules is 
perhaps justified in a sense by the weight they 
give the design, rather needed on account of 
the relatively small size of the type and small 
amount of copy—and the medium they pro- 
vide for color, which is not so necessary—the 
practice is one which should in general be 
avoided. If the lines were spaced out as sug- 
gested and the initials “K. L.” were printed 
over a silver panel we are sure you would con- 
sider the design as improved, and then there 
would be no excuse whatever for these rules. 
While the blotter, as is stated, is fine, we feel 
that the group of text in the two columns is 
crowded more than necessary. The title page 
of the “Fisher Tours” folder is characterful, 
interesting, and impressive due to the informal 
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arrangement of the lines, the smaller of which 
would stand more spacing, and particularly 
because of the red edge at the right side and 
bottom. With such a bled border all around, 
the piece would be conventional, but on just 
the two edges it is pleasingly informal, and in 
contrast with the conventional handling is de- 
cidedly impressive and effective. 

V. Perry, King Edward Technical College, 
Dunedin, New Zealand.—We appreciate the 
opportunity to look over the portfolio on the 
pages of which you have mounted specimens 
of work done by students of the typography 
classes. Viewing these as the product of ap- 
prentices who work only one evening a week, 
considerable praise is deserved, because on the 
whole the general arrangement and display are 
very good. Indeed, if you had some of the later 
and more stylish type faces some of the work 
would be outstanding. The Cheltenhams, how- 
ever, in which by far the most of the work is 
done, have from overuse become eyesores. In- 
asmuch as we find some Goudy Bold, a much 
better face than the Cheltenham Bold, by the 
Way, we must assume that you have very little 
or you would have seen to its being used more. 
Strange though it may seem, two of the best- 
set specimens are in the Cheltenham Oldstyle, 
namely, the panel “Mme. Cuir says” and the 
letterhead for the Argus Printers. Because of 
the striking corner-cut border the former ranks 
high. The green used for the border of the lat- 
ter is a bit too flashy with red also used in the 
form. Others of the better specimens are the 
triangular die-cut item entitled “Tonight,” 
“Rare Books” (despite the use of Cheltenham 
Bold), “Advertising Is the Sunlight of Busi- 
ness,” the Grand Concert program title page, 
“Organ Recital,” and the folder “New Books 
of Every Kind,” which, due to a clever use of 
border, has a real sparkle. Line crowding, one 
fault very commonly noted, is particularly ob- 
jectionable in the “Lord’s Prayer,” the leaflet 
“Equipment,” the narrow announcement of 
the Art Printery, and the display page set alto- 
gether in Cheltenham caps. Remember, having 
no top shoulder as most lower-case characters 
have, caps must have additional space between 
lines. The idea of the cover design is very good, 
but the whole would be better if it conformed 
with the proportions of the page, that is, if it 
were deeper than wide. Of course to do this 
demands more lines, with “Students Work,” 
the major display, in two lines instead of one. 
In view of the size of the page an even larger 
size of type might well be used, keeping the 
panel the same width or even narrower. You 
get the idea. Little of the work is overornate 
or complex, the one specimen objectionably 
bizarre being the leaflet that bears the Lord’s 
Prayer as is already mentioned. One factor in 
its too obstreperous character is the size of the 
Cheltenham Bold, hardly a suitable type for 
the subject, by the way. If the next size smaller 
had been used with a bit more space between 
lines there would be room for more white space 
around the type mass and the exceptionally 
strong border would not seem to suffocate it, 
as at present. Even so the heavy borders are 
too strong, while the ornate initial is not at all 
suitable for use with Cheltenham Bold. One 
thing more and we are through—for this time. 
The rules in red on the folder title “It Comes 
But Once a Year” stand out entirely too much. 
A much better effect would result if the rules 
were in the green in which the type is printed 
and the type in black or a still deeper green. 
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y coop friend Joe Dryer has 
M recently said in THE INLAND 
PRINTER that “if two-thirds 


of the printers in business today were 
working for the remaining one-third they 
would be much better off.” I agree with 
Joe, heartily. Or, putting it another way, 
two-thirds of the printers in business 
have no business being in business. 

Or in other words, by their training, 
knowledge of business principles, acu- 
men, astuteness, and ability to combat 
competition fairly or to solve economic 
problems successfully, they are no more 
fitted to be captains of industry than 
you or I of an ocean liner. They have 
just as much chance to bring their busi- 
ness ships into the port of profits as we 
would of guiding our twenty or thirty 
thousand tons of iron and steel into the 
ports of New York or Liverpool. 

But you’ve got to hand it to them for 
trying! They have nerve for everything 
except asking from a customer a price 
that will allow them a little profit. Their 
brains are lopsided—that’s all, that’s 
all! When it comes to buying they have 
nerve enough to steal home, but in sell- 
ing they are scared to death to take a 
base on four balls. 

Let us suppose that such a condition 
as suggested above could be actually ful- 
filled. Waiving the numerical differences 
and considering them equal for the sake 
of argument, what would be the advan- 
tages to accrue if two-thirds of the print- 
ers now in business went to work for the 
other one-third; and if tomorrow morn- 
ing, in every city in our land, there were 
just one printshop where three had been 
before? Wouldn’t that be just grand? 

It would, for everybody—customer, 
printer, supply man! First, we would 
have the best executive ability of the in- 
dustry concentrated for concerted ac- 
tion. Next, the cream of the salesmen 
would be working with and for employ- 
ers who could afford to (and would very 
gladly) pay them what they were worth. 
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By FRANK S. CRONK 


Secretary-Manager 
Master Printers of Colorado 


Then, the best production men in their 
profession would be getting the work 
done as they were supposed to. 

Although there would doubtless be 
fewer men employed at the beginning 
of this consolidation, there would soon 
be a lot more work than formerly. The 
employers, being business men and rec- 
ognizing the value of advertising, would 
work out some codperative method for 
building up their industry through the 
power of the printed word. 

How about the supply men? Fine and 
dandy! They would not only do as much 
business straight off the bat, but they 
would get their money when it was due. 
Consider all the business they did as one 
big pie; divide that pie into 100 pieces, 
and it would still be one pie. Divide it 
into 33% pieces, and it is one pie just 
the same, isn’t it? 

Further, with two-thirds less accounts 
to carry on their books and their collec- 
tion and general overhead expense cut 
to the minimum, it would not be long 
before their entire cost of doing business 
would be reduced and then they in turn 
would pass this saving, or a good part of 
it, along to the printers. 

Being business men now, these wise 
men would, like other industrial leaders, 
pass the savings on to their customers, 
but would also study and plan to in- 
crease their production by bringing their 








plants up to perfection in mechanical 
detail and through advertising their vol- 
ume of profitable business. 

Price cutting would be largely elimi- 
nated, for destructive competition would 
then be a thing of the past. The “shop- 
ping-around” buyers would soon become 
discouraged when they found that the 
prices quoted were in line regardless of 
where they went for quotations. Prices 
would be in line because the foolish ex- 
bosses would be working for the brainy 
ones as competent employes, and mak- 
ing more money than before—a lot more. 

These business printers, recognizing 
that “the welfare of one is the welfare 
of all,’ would each and all belong to 
their trade association and work for its 
success. They would not, as now, have 
an overwhelming majority against them 
“on the outside looking in” and tending 
to tear down what they were striving to 
build up. All would help to build. 

Ideal? A “pipe dream’’? The millen- 
nium? Not at all! Just plain, ordinary, 
old-fashioned common sense. 

What the printing business needs is 
the reverse English on current practice. 
Instead of employes getting the swelled 
head and going into business for them- 
selves, two-thirds of those now proprie- 
tors want to look at themselves in the 
glass and admit that their ears are long, 
and go to work for the men who know 
what it’s all about. There is no disgrace 
in admitting one’s mistakes. Sometimes 
honest confession is not only good for 
the soul, but for the pocketbook as well. 


And let none of us forget that we can 
gather wisdom from failure—not from 
success. We can often ascertain what is 
good for us by having learned what was 
found to be bad for us. 

If the foolish printer will read that 
final paragraph again and act upon it 
there is still a chance for him to throw 
his dunce’s hat away and stand at the 
head of his class, honored by all of his 
friends and all of his associates. 















Compare These Rural Weekly Plant 
Layouts With the Original Plan 


N THE September number we pre- 
sented a reproduction of a tentative 
layout submitted to a Florida pub- 

lisher who was planning to erect a new 
country-weekly plant, and asked for sug- 
gestions toward the improvement of the 
layout. The responses have been prompt, 
but we shall welcome more of them, for 
this subject offers real possibilities to the 
man concerned with the efficiency of a 
plant layout. Study the two presented 
herewith; then sit down, work up a lay- 
out which in your opinion would prove 
more efficient for the owner, and mail 
your layout and your comment to THE 
INLAND PrinTER. After the best of the 
layouts contributed have been shown, 
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By COLEMAN N. EVERETT 


we shall invite a nationally recognized 
expert on plant layout and efficiency to 
summarize the material which has been 
presented and give his own ideas regard- 
ing the proper layout for this Florida 
country-weekly plant. 

C. E. Baker, who is superintendent of 
printing at the Pennsylvania Industrial 
School, at Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, 
submitted the layout shown below, and 
accompanied it with the following inter- 
esting and constructive comment: 

“The floor space for the storeroom, 
business office, private office, and edi- 
torial room has been reduced somewhat. 
It would seem inconsistent to allot ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the entire 
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floor space to the front offices when it is 
apparent that a plant of this size, with 
an expansion program contemplated in 
the near future, needs more floor space 
than the facsimile blueprint shows. 

“The editorial room in the suggested 
layout was allotted practically the same 
floor space as the entire composing de- 
partment. It would seem that the edi- 
torial room for a country weekly need 
not be 14 by 25 feet in size. The metal 
room has been placed closer to the type- 
setting machines. This facilitates more 
efficient handling of the metal. 

“The two linotypes have been turned 
about and placed in the front section of 
the room, adjacent to the editorial-room 


Rearranged plant layout by C. E. Baker, superintendent of printing, Pennsylvania Industrial School, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


The items of equipment are as follows: (1) linotype; (2) intertype; (3) galley-correction bank; (4) proof press; (5) double newspaper-type cabinet; (6) double newspaper- 
type cabinet; (7) trap door and chain hoist; (8) newspaper makeup table; (9) newspaper makeup table; (10) Goss Comet press; (11) vertical roller cabinet; (12) Kelly 
press; (13) lineup table; (125 and 135) space for folder or other equipment; (14, 15, 16) platen presses; (17) steel-top imposing table with galley and furniture storage; 
(18) wood-type rack; (19) saw; (20) job-type cabinet; (21) wood-type cabinet; (22) wire-stitching machine; (23) multiple punch; (24) drying rack; (25) paper cutter 
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door. The galley-correction bank is be- 
tween the linotypes, with the proof press 
directly back of it. In the event that an- 
other linotype is required later on, the 
galley bank and the proof press can be 
moved back to make room for it in line 
with the other two. Should it be found 
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“The Goss Comet has been turned 
around, and the feed end is now next to 
the wall. This places the delivery end 
next to the door, and a counter or railing 
in front should go a long way toward 
keeping the carrier boys away from the 
press, minimizing the accident hazard. 
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LINOTYPE INTERTYDE 


“The layout in THE INLAND PRINTER 
did not show any washroom. Assuming 
that there were no female employes, we 
have shown only one washroom and toi- 
let. We also find that no perforator or 
stitcher is shown, and a desk in the shop 
has been found to be of great advantage 
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Rearranged plant layout by Henry L. Morris, of the Angel Printing Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


necessary to instal Ludlow equipment 
at a later date, type cabinets 5 and 6 
could be moved to make room for it. 

“The long newspaper makeup tables 
have been arranged side by side, directly 
back of the galley bank, with an alley- 
way between. This places them in better 
position for transferring the forms to the 

“press and saves steps for workmen. 

“The job-type cases are grouped near 
the center of the room, and also shelf 
racks for large poster type. The compos- 
ing-room saw is similarly located near 
the center of the room, being equally ac- 
cessible to newspaper and job composi- 
tors. The paper cutter has been placed 
just outside the stockroom door. A ma- 
chine of this size would take up too 
much space inside the room. 

“The Kelly B press has been moved 
back to the extreme end of the room in 
order to give the pressman the benefit of 
outside light, which is essential to this 
class of work. Space has been left for a 
folding machine, galley-storage cabinets, 
or tables between the Kelly presses and 
the platen presses. A multiple punch and 
a wire stitcher have also been incorpo- 
rated in the floor plan. 


“This arrangement has one undesir- 
able feature that might not appeal to the 
pressmen—the necessity of trucking the 
heavy rolls around to the rear of this 
press. If it were possible to have a base- 
ment under the building the rolled news- 
print could be stored there, and the rolls 
be raised to position back of the press 
through a trap door by means of a chain 
hoist rigged up for this purpose.” 

Henry L. Morris, of the Angel Print- 
ing Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
sent in the second layout shown. His re- 
marks are as follows: 

“The suggestion as to using skylights 
would hinge on the fact that the build- 
ing was to be a one-story affair. Some 
owners prefer skylights; others do not. 
In our own particular instance we find 
them invaluable, hence the suggestion. 

“We made one mistake that northern 
printers are not worried with: Our plant 
ceiling height, 11 feet, is not sufficient to 
be conducive to a cool plant in the hot 
summer months, and we did not make 
proper arrangements to ventilate the at- 
tic space. The Florida publisher would 
do well to consider these two points and 
avoid making the mistake we made. 
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in our plant. I have therefore supplied 
these four items in my layout. 

“T believe that my suggestion for the 
rearrangement of the three offices and 
doorways is better, with the probable ex- 
ception of switching the private office 
and reporters’ room. Personally I can- 
not ‘see’ any kind of balcony office. Cer- 
tainly customers do not like to climb up 
stairs to transact business. 

“It is my opinion that many steps 
may be saved with the shop divided into 
a composing side and a press side, with 
cutting and bindery equipment placed 
to serve with the least amount of cross- 
ing and recrossing the shop. With that 
point in mind you will find the metal 
room, linotype, intertype, saw, and the 
dumping and correcting bank are segre- 
gated, with the proof press set so as to 
handle both machine and hand com- 
position, or a combination of both. The 
hand-composing department is near the 
windows, and at the same time adjacent 
to the other typesetting equipment. 

“We have our presses as shown, and 
find it convenient. Be sure to line them 
up from the feeder ends, as illustrated, 
as this will be safer and more sightly.” 
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This department deals with problems of cost accounting and production, and practical 

iL questions will be welcomed. However, estimates upon specific jobs will not be furmshed ‘ 
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Can Printers Meet the Price of 
the Mail-Order House? 

A Virginia country publisher writes: 
“Is it possible for country printers to 
compete with the mail-order concerns 
that are flooding the country with cheap 
printing—$2.95 per thousand for note- 
heads, statements, and envelopes, and 
$3.95 for letterheads?” The opinion of 
the writer is that no country publisher 
can produce commercial stationery for 
the prices mentioned. 

While it is never agreeable to a printer 
to be shown prices that he cannot meet, 
they should in this instance give him no 
cause for worry. Experience has indi- 
cated that the majority of the concerns 
offering work at prices like those quoted 
rarely last long. If they do remain in 
business for a while, then their adver- 
tising will usually be sent out spasmod- 
ically, for which reason it will bring in 
comparatively few orders. Unless he isin 
need of the printing offered at the pre- 
cise time that he receives it, the recipi- 
ent of the advertising will seldom send 
in an order. If he does not throw into the 
waste basket the samples and circulars 
which have been sent to him, but files 
them away, then he will very likely for- 
get all about them by the time he again 
needs printing of the kind offered. For 
these reasons the amount of business the 
country printer might lose because of 
such offers of cheap printing is insignifi- 
cant. Also, the business he actually does 
lose on that account is usually that of 
concerns so cheap that their business is 
not profitable anyway. 

When a printer is shown offers to do 
printing at prices like those mentioned, 
by a customer, the diplomatic manner of 
handling the problem is to treat the mat- 
ter as lightly as possible and advise the 
customer that there is not enough call 
for cheap work of that kind to make it 
worth while for the printer to pay any 


By CARL A. JETTINGER 


attention to it. The customer (who, ten 
to one, knows little or nothing about 
printing anyway) is not likely to want 
to be cheap, and for that reason in most 
cases he will leave his order for printing 
of the kind this printer sells regularly, 
at a price that will leave a fair profit. 

There is one thing which the printer 
had better keep impressed on his mind, 
for occasions like the one spoken of here: 
It is always poor business policy for him 
to let someone else fix his selling price. 
To a customer that is a sign of weakness 
and an indication that the printer does 
not know his business as he should. 





Paying for a Cost System on 
the Instalment Plan 

Many more cost systems would be in- 
stalled if the printer who contemplates 
installing one did not fear that the ex- 
pense connected with this installation 
would cut too much into the profits of 
the period of time from the income of 
which the expense is to be paid. 

The benefits derived from a cost sys- 
tem continue away beyond the month, 
half-year, or year in which the cost sys- 
tem is installed. In fact these benefits 
last as long as the business lasts, and 
they cannot begin to accrue until some 
time after the cost system has been in- 
stalled. It is therefore perfectly proper 
to spread the expense of installing a cost 
system over two or three years’ time, by 
charging it off in instalments. If the ex- 
pense is paid all at one time, as it usu- 
ally is, then the part that has not been 
charged to some expense account di- 
rectly can be with perfect propriety con- 
sidered an asset, the same as insurance 
that has been paid in advance. 





A cost system resembles a piece of 
machinery in that it helps the printer to 
earn a profit out of his business. But it 
will never wear out. 
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Regarding the State Printing 
of Schoolbooks 

Recently the public printer of one of 
the states tried to persuade the state leg- 
islature to have all the schoolbooks used 
in that state printed and bound in the 
printing plant owned by that state and 
managed by him. He.assured the legis- 
lature that he could save nearly half of 
the cost of the books, if they would only 
entrust the production thereof to him 
and would furnish him with the equip- 
ment necessary to produce them. 

Were I a member of the legislature oi 
that state I would make every effort to 
have this public printer removed from 
office and replaced by someone else. I 
would do this because I could not help 
but believe that the man either is incom- 
petent or is expecting to profit person- 
ally on the installation or the operation 
of the new equipment. 

Those concerns which specialize in 
schoolbooks usually operate large plants 
which are especially equipped for pro- 
ducing these books at a minimum cost. 
While their output no doubt is greater 
than would be that of a plant supplying 
the wants of but one state, which should 
make their costs lower, not one of them 
sells schoolbooks at a profit anywhere 
near half of the selling price. And yet the 
public printer spoken of suggests that 
this can be done. If schoolbook publish- 
ers could make a net profit of even 20 
per cent of the selling price they would 
be coining money, for, unlike the com- 
mercial printer who on the average turns 
his capital about twice in a year, they 
ought to be able to turn it four or five 
times a year. This is because they can 
manufacture books in advance of receiv- 
ing orders for them, and so can keep 
their plants more evenly productive and 
thus cut down costs. 

If that public printer were right in his 
contention, then a yearly profit of 80 or 
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Avoid Loss by Quoting Prices in 
Complete and Explicit Terms 


By CARL A. JETTINGER 


100 per cent on capital invested ought 
to be a common occurrence among the 
schoolbook publishers. But “there hain’t 
no sech animal” in that business. 

As a rule (to which there are some ex- 
ceptions, of course) no printing plant is 
operated as efficiently as that which is 
owned and operated by persons whose 
bread and butter depends upon the prof- 
its of that plant. The manager of a pri- 
vate plant, who has nothing at stake but 
his position, and who often finds it im- 
possible to persuade the owners of the 
plant to provide the equipment he ought 
to have, cannot be expected to operate 
it as efficiently as do the men who have 
both employment and capital at stake. 
The manager of a public printing plant, 
who has no more at stake than a posi- 
tion, which in many cases depends more 
on political pull than on ability, is still 
less likely to run the plant efficiently, 
especially because he is sure to be ham- 
pered in many ways by political expe- 
diency and interference. 

Everything considered, the chances 
seem greatly in favor of the privately 
owned plant producing and selling such 
schoolbooks for less than a state print- 
ing office can produce them. 


Not How Much Profit, But Actual 
Profit, Is the Question 

The thing that is of greatest impor- 
tance to the average employing printer 
is not how much profit he ought to get 
on individual orders, but whether he ac- 
tually does get any profit. If there were 
any way of showing those printers who 
do not operate a cost system how many 
orders they sell at a loss, they would be 
disagreeably surprised, and all the more 
so because they would find that most of 
these orders could have been sold at a 
profitable price if properly handled. 

Every printing concern which is not 
badly mismanaged has many more cus- 
tomers who do not shop than customers 
who usually ask for a price from more 
than one printer. While a non-shopping 
customer may on occasions ask for a 
price quotation, he is nearly always will- 
ing to pay a reasonable profit. So if a 
printer does not get a profit from him, 
then the reason is almost invariably lack 
of knowledge of cost. 

In cases of this kind the printer often 
believes he is making a fat profit, so fat 
that he is almost ashamed to ask it—yet 
a cost system would show an actual loss! 


N EASTERN printer recently received 

a request to quote on an order for 

which full specifications were furnished 

him. He did this in a letter which read 
substantially as follows: 


We have carefully calculated the cost of the 
circulars on which you ask us to quote you a 
price in your letter of the 10th instant, and 
find that we can furnish them for $192.50. 

Our plant is well equipped to do work of 
this kind and our workmen are exceptionally 
well trained for the purpose. We can therefore 
assure you a creditable piece of printing. 


The body of the letter sent in response 
by the firm that asked for the price quo- 
tation read as follows: 


We have your letter of the 12th, quoting a 
price on the customary quantity of our Form 
A-1323, and hereby accept your offer. 

Kindly deliver these circulars to us as soon 
as you can before the end of this month. We 
should like to have them in the mails no later 
than the 10th of next month. 


The work was produced in due time 
and delivered to the customer. Several 
days later, however, he called up to ask 
when the rest of his circulars would be 
delivered. On being told that the entire 
quantity had been delivered, the cus- 
tomer replied that such could not be the 
case, for these circulars were to be used 
to cover a mailing list of something over 
ninety-nine thousand names, and that 
the supply of them was running low, al- 
though the advertising department had 
only begun getting them ready to mail. 


Purpose ] 


RANKLY, every piece of print- 
ee is planned and is bought 
for a definite purpose . . . . to 
promote business. Our success 
as a printing organization has 
come from the realization that 
printing is bought for a purpose 
and that only as it serves that 
purpose are we able to prosper 

and to give finest service 
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There’s a thought-provoking idea in this advertise- 
ment from the M. P. Basso & Company house-organ 
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An investigation revealed that, in the 
process of estimating, the customer’s 
figures had been read as 10,000 instead 
of 100,000, and that the price quoted 
was based on a quantity of 10,000. It is 
more than probable that the customer, 
who was a large buyer of printing, fully 
realized that the printer had made a mis- 
take somewhere, but it was in no way his 
duty to ask the printer whether such was 
the case. He had never done so before 
when a ridiculously low quotation was 
made to him on printing. 

The printer had in plain language of- 
fered to produce for $192.50 the work on 
which the customer asked a price, and 
the customer had accepted the quotation 
unconditionally, and this in the eyes of 
the law constituted a contract between 
them. There was nothing left for the 
printer to do but to furnish the customer 
with the 90,000 circulars not provided. 
This he did, of course, but at a loss of 
some seven hundred dollars. 

Had this printer stated in his letter of 
acceptance that the price quoted was for 
10,000 circulars, then the tables would 
have been turned, and, even if the cus- 
tomer had overlooked the fact that the 
quotation was for but one-tenth of the 
quantity he desired, he no doubt would 
have had to pay the full amount for the 
quantity which he received. 

Moral: Make all quotations in writ- 
ing, and in doing so state exactly what 
they are to cover, giving a brief descrip- 
tion of the order and stating precisely 
how many copies you agree to furnish, 
and also the time and method of deliv- 
ery, if that is part of the agreement. A 
carbon copy of every quotation made 
should be kept, for future reference, and 
also the estimate on every order. This 
carbon should be looked over when the 
acceptance of the offer is received from 
the customer, to see that it agrees with 
the quotation submitted. This will pre- 
vent misunderstandings and avoid loss. 

Quotations should be submitted on a 
blank form especially designed for this 
purpose. This looks more businesslike, 
especially for a printer. 
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Word-Division Is a Perennial 


Problem for Proofreaders 


Instalment V 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


ONSIDERATION of two more rules will 
bring to a close this series of arti- 
cles on the division of words. These two 
rules are: “Rule V.—A short vowel pre- 
ceding sion, tion, cial, sure, or any simi- 
lar termination closes its syllable without 
a consonant. Rule VI.—Words having 
Latin or Greek terminations (or as if 
from a classical model) should be di- 
vided according to sound, and not as if 
they had English suffixes.” The rules are 
in quotes because they are taken directly 
from that set presented by F. Horace 
Teall in his book “Punctuation.” These 
rules were formulated a good many years 
ago, in the days when their author was 
conducting Proofroom in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, but there is no phase of the 
proofreader’s work which changes less 
with the passage of time than that of 
dividing words. Once settle upon the 
principles by which shop style is to be 
governed in this important matter, and 
you are fixed forever. 


Sample divisions under Rule V: 


reli-gious 
li-quor 
opti-cian 


suffi-cient 
benefi-cial 
reli-gion 


divi-sion 
mea-sure 
posi-tion 

In these words and others like them, 
the consonant and the vowel in the last 
syllable according to the above-shown 
division are a unit of sound. Division be- 
tween them is not good. In newspaper 
work, where the lines are short and time 
is precious, the division of ‘“conscienti- 
ous” would not be a grievous offense, 
but in bookwork we would expect to find 
“conscien-tious.”’ But the words with a 
vowel (short) preceding the last syllable 
constitute a large enough group to jus- 
tify adoption of a fixed rule, as above. 
Even in newspaper work it would be bet- 
ter to dodge “divis-ion” whenever pos- 
sible, letting it in only under the drive 
of an emergency. If proofreaders habit- 
ually corrected such divisions the com- 
positors would soon learn to avoid them. 
The most interesting sample under 
Rule V is “mea-sure.”’ The division com- 
monly used is “meas-ure.” But “meas” 
does not indicate the sound actually used 


when pronouncing this word. “Sure” is, 
however, a reasonably close approach to 
spelling the second syllable as it is pro- 
nounced. An odd freak of style is noted 
in “Punctuation.” This rule was taken 
from Soule and Webster’s “Manual of 
English Pronunciation and Spelling”— 
and in that volume itself the division 
“meas-ure” is found. When such things 
happen to recognized and established 
“authorities,” is it any wonder Proof- 
room disclaims the title (“authority’’) ? 

When the vowel preceding the suffix 
is long, a division occurs automatically 
before the full final syllable: indica-tion, 
revolu-tion, quo-tient. The long vowel 
appears to cut itself off naturally from 
what follows. The shortness of the vowel 
is therefore the prime consideration in 
Rule V. The following consonant tends 
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An advertising method employed by the Chi- 
cago printing firm named. Whether the incon- 
sistency of utilizing this hand-painted sign to 
advertise printing interferes with the efficacy 
of the method is not known, nor has the firm 
reported as to the worth of this medium 
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to attach itself to the short vowel with- 
out a break, in the typesetter’s or proof- 
reader’s routine mental process. You 
have to be alert, rule-conscious, to form 
the habit which will regulate your prac- 
tice consistently and without effort. 
Rule VI has no special difficulties at- 
tached to it; this rule pairs up with Rule 
I, on English suffixes. Sample words un- 
der its operation are as follows: 
consis-tency 
inhabi-tant 
correspon-dence 


contrac-tor 
impor-tance 


albumi-nous 
assis-tant 
conduc-tor 
comfor-table 
termi-nal 


classi-cal 
practi-cal 
conjunc-tive 
disjunc-tive 
detec-tive 

“Comfortable” is not “comfort” plus 
“-able.” “Assistant” is not “assist” plus 
“ant.” They are not English words plus 
English suffixes. They are the complete 
Latin words taken over entire. 

Veterans of the proofroom, those who 
have served many years, in some in- 
stances many decades, will tell you the 
old rule is good enough for them: “Di- 
vide on the vowel.” And there’s a lot of 
sense in it, too. In American usage divi- 
sion of words is based on pronunciation. 
If you will try pronouncing some words 
of several syllables carefully, avoiding 
variations from common practice caused 
by self-consciousness, you will find that 
the tendency is to break after a vowel. 
The stronger the vowel sound, the more 
likely you are to pause after it. Corre- 
spondingly, the tendency of a consonant 
after a vowel is to hitch up with the fol- 
lowing syllable, not to lean toward the 
preceding vowel. 

Incidentally, while I write that word 
“vowel” it challenges attention. It is al- 
ways divided “vow-el.” But notice this 
fact: the “w” is actually a part of our 
representation of the vowel sound. “O” 
by itself has no such sound. “Ow” in 
such words is in effect a single character. 
The “‘w” is not the representation of a 
distinct sound; it and the preceding “‘o” 
are a unit. Such little freaks of the al- 
phabet are responsible for many difficul- 
ties encountered in proofrooms. If you 
will be on the watch for them, they will 
help clear up some of the problems; will 
make the light of reason shine in the fog 
of rules that appear both arbitrary and 
unreasonable or un-self-consistent. 

Furthermore, as an argument in favor 
of closely reasoned and exactly defined 
rules for division instead of mere rule- 
of-thumb guidance, it is to be borne in 
mind that the long and short sounds of 
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the vowels affect division according to 
pronunciation. The following consonant 
hitches up with a preceding short vowel 
much more easily than with a long sound 
of the vowel. The short vowel is very 
frequently the real core of a syllable. In 
“pronunciation,” for example, the “u” 
between the “n’’s is inseparable from 
each of them; the syllable is “nun.” But 
the “a,” with its prolonged, open sound- 
ing, inevitably produces a momentary 
pause. You say “pronuncia-,” halt, and 
finish with “shun.” This is universal 
usage—the only way the syllables can 
be formed sensibly and naturally. 

Anybody who handles copy for publi- 
cation—any editor, printer, proofreader 
—or any business man over whose desk 
passes a daily stream of correspondence 
will at once admit, or upon examination 
of his papers with division of words in 
mind will immediately perceive, that to- 
day we are living in lawlessness so far as 
syllabication on paper is concerned. The 
reason this series of articles on division 
is presented is that while writing not for 
print may be read and understood how- 
ever anarchic the practice in dividing the 
words, it is positively necessary for the 
printed matter to show intelligent sys- 
tematization, some kind of style. 

When words are divided as they hap- 
pen to break in the lineful of type, it will 
be time to drop all punctuation and cap- 
italization, and to fill the lines and the 
pages with type which is quite devoid of 
all helps to the reader. 
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There Is Always a Printer 
Ready to Bid Lower 

There are a number of men engaged 
in the printing business in the city of 
Chicago whose rest at night is disturbed 
because of their continual worry about 
the low prices quoted by competitors. If 
these gentlemen would realize that, re- 
gardless of how low they go in prices, 
there is always someone who seems to 
go lower, they would save themselves 
considerable worry and anxiety. 

Every plant owner knows, or should 
know, what his selling prices must be in 
order to make a profit and to remain in 
business. He should get himself into the 
mental attitude where he does not hesi- 
tate to turn down work when it can only 
be taken at a price which not only elimi- 
nates all profit but may even involve a 
large loss.—From “Galley Proof.” 


These Valuable Back-Shop Ideas 
Are Worth Attention! 


Probably you can think of one or more practical back-shop ideas that save time 
for your plant. The Inland Printer wants those ideas put before other printers. It 
will pay you one dollar for each such idea sent in and found acceptable. Sit down 
now, before you forget, and send in several practical ideas which have helped you 


Stippling a Printed Cover 

After you have printed your covers, 
make up an impression block from any 
type-high cast to conform to the size of 
the cover, and lock this in a chase. Then 
cut a piece of blotting paper of the same 
size and glue this to the cast. Put this 
form in the press and take an impres- 
sion, first applying a very small amount 
of ink ta the four edges of the blotting 
paper so you will be able to determine 
where to attach the stippling sheet. The 
stippling sheet comprises a section of 
coarse emery paper, the texture of it de- 
pending upon how coarse or how fine the 
printer wishes the stippling to be when 
the work is completed. 

Cut the emery paper the same size as 
the type-high cast or the shape of the 
printed order which has to be stippled. 
Glue this sheet of emery paper to the 
tympan sheet and let the glue set well. 
Before attempting to stipple any of the 
covers, start the press and take fifteen to 
twenty impressions on the sheet of blot- 
ting stock which has been glued to the 
type-high cast in the chase. 

Now you are ready for actual stip- 
pling. Set your gage pins and feed the 
work into the press as you would any or- 
dinary printing order. The process will 
force the emery impression into the pa- 
per, raising it on the front or the printed 
side of the sheet and giving it a stippled 
effect. This process has been used very 
successfully in producing a rough-brick 
effect. A little practice and a handy man 
on the press can produce a fine stippled 
effect without the use of expensive cuts 
or complicated machinery. 


Melting Metal Efficiently 

Melting metal in a country-newspaper 
shop is always a rather unwelcome task. 
It can be made much easier by a simple 
method which will eliminate much work 
and also considerable expense. 

Obtain a metal can of one or two gal- 
lons capacity; the size is not important. 
Cut a hole in the bottom of the can and 
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solder a half- or three-quarter-inch valve 
into this opening. Attach this can to the 
wall in a convenient place several feet 
above the metal pot. Run a pipe from 
this valve to the center of and above the 
fire box. Secure the pipe and can firmly 
in place. Now all that is left to be done 
is to go over to the garage or filling sta- 
tion and ask for a quantity of old crank- 
case oil. They are usually glad to get rid 
of it, and you can get what you need. 

Pour a portion of this oil in the can. 
Start a good coal or wood fire. After it is 
blazing brightly, turn the valve which 
will allow a stream of oil to flow into the 
fire. The flow can be adjusted to produce 
a small or large flame. Very little fuel 
need be added to replenish the fire as the 
steady stream of oil will be sufficient. It 
is cheap; it saves labor; it is quicker, 
and the steady flame holds the metal at 
a decidedly even temperature. 


Adjusting Side Trimming Knives 

When it is necessary to adjust or re- 
place the side trimming knives of the 
linotype universal knife block, the fol- 
lowing will be found to be a quick way 
of bringing the right-hand knife to its 
approximate position: 

After the left-hand knife has been ad- 
justed properly to trim the overhang on 
the smooth side of the slug, tighten with 
the fingers, as much as possible, the two 
screws which hold the right-hand knife 
to the block. Then insert between the 
knives a liner of the same thickness as 
the size on which the knife indicator is 
set, keeping it parallel to the cutting 
edges, and, again using only the fingers, 
tighten the adjusting screws of the right- 
hand knife against the liner. Then re- 
move the liner that has been placed in 
between the knives, calibrate the slug 
trimmed by them, and, after correcting 
any deviation, tighten the screws hold 
ing the right-hand knife to the block. 
using a screwdriver. Be sure to tighten 
the lock nuts on the right-hand adjust- 
ing screws after the knives are set. 



























THE PRESSROOM 


Practical questions on pressroom problems are welcomed for this department, and will 
be answered promptly by mail when a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed 


























Blotting Out Part of a Screen 

Herewith is an order requiring blocking out 
part of a screen plate to save a second impres- 
sion to blot out the line in the regular way. In 
your experience with stunts like this has wax 
or any other material been successfully used as 
a filler to close up a screen so that words print 
solid and illegible in order to save another run 
through the press for regular blotting out ? If 
so, does this wax carry ink well, and is it pos- 
sible to remove it from the plates after use 
without injury to the plate? Where can the 
proper wax be procured ? 


You can probably get the best advice 
about this stunt from the concern which 
makes your plates. You will find elec- 
tros or stereos made with the screen line 
solid more satisfactory than filling the 
screen with wax, gold leaf, dried ink, etc. 





Offset From Too Much Ink 


The blue ink offsets on one section only of 
the enclosed sample. The bearers and rollers 
are okay, and were recently tested for setting. 
Three inkmakers have sent ink for this paper, 
and still the offset persists. As this is a repeat 
order we will be obliged if you can help us cor- 
rect this aggravating trouble. 


You are feeding too much ink from 
the fountain. If you will put more im- 
pression on the heavier tones of the half- 
tones, you can cut down the supply of 
ink from the fountain, when the offset 
will cease, and you will also have a bet- 
ter print from this heavier impression. 





Comparative Hardness of 

Printing Surfaces 
In the July issue, on page 78, you answer an 
inquiry from a reader for the best printing sur- 
face for cuts or dies. It seems to us that you 
have overlooked calling to your client’s atten- 
tion that the most durable cuts which could be 
used for printing would be brass dies, which 
we are making. While these dies cost around 
50 per cent more than zinc cuts, they will stand 
indefinite runs, we would say fifteen to twenty 

million, as the brass does not wear. 


The inquiry to which you allude had 
reference not to dies and plates, but to 
type. While it is true that brass has long 
been considered the best material for 
embossing dies and in Europe has long 











By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


been used for halftones as being more 
durable than copper and zinc, recent ex- 
periments have shown that chromium 
facing of cheaper metal produces a sur- 
face superior to brass in every respect 
for printing on paper. The experiments 
have not as yet been extended to test- 
ing chromium-faced electros and stereos 
printed upon wood and other surfaces 
where brass forms are often used, but it 
is quite likely that chromium facing of 
precision-made electros will produce an 
actually astonishing durability when it 
is placed under pressure. 





Ink Eraser; Duplicating Device 


Is there any process that will erase indelible 
writing fluid and printers’ ink? Is there any 
process whereby one may make an impression 
from a flat surface, such as a picture, signature, 
etc., and get an exact copy? 


It is not possible to remove indelible 
or printers’ ink without spoiling the fab- 
ric. You may get a copy (same size as 
original) of a signature, type page, line 
cut, etc., with the radioactive glass plate, 
without camera or lens. 


x *« A Copy Suggestion x * 
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QUIPPED with lino and 

mono typesetting ma- 
chines, speed presses and 
complete bindery and mailing 
devices, Hamilton Service is 
keyed to the utmost physical 
limitations of its master 
craftsmen whose specialized 
training assures you efficient 
financial printing. 


THE HAMILTON PRESS 
58 STONE STREET 
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Trouble With Vibrator 


In running the vibrator on our 10 by 15 
Gordon press the rollers slide over the form 
and are cut. The rollers are not oversize, and 
the spring tension on the vibrator is very light. 
How can this be remedied ? 


When the rollers are on the ink plate 
the vibrator should leave a streak on the 
rollers a pica to a quarter-inch wide, de- 
pending on the softness of the rollers. 
After checking this, if you are positive 
that the rollers are not larger than the 
trucks and both about the same circum- 
ference, it may be that the sockets of the 
roller cores in the saddles are so badly 
worn that new saddles and perhaps new 
springs are needed. If a very old press, 
the roller tracks may need to be built up 
to type height. It is possible also that 
the use of crushed rosin on the trucks 
or sandpaper on the tracks may afford 
some relief temporarily. 





Stiff Bond Ink Considered Best for 
Rag-Content Bond Paper 
Am enclosing sample of bond paper. This is 
a hard sheet to print on. What sort of ink is 
best ? We want an ink which will print sharp 
and clean on the small type such as six-point 
gothic and similar matter. 


Use a stiff bond ink, and after make- 
ready withdraw a sheet of cardboard and 
substitute a sheet of celluloid within the 
packing next to the tympan. Be sure to 
have the platen parallel with the form 
and composition rollers in good condi- 
tion and of correct circumference. 





When Envelopes Curl From Excessive 
Humidity on Autumn Days 


What can we do to keep envelopes from be- 
coming warped and crooked? Have tried dif- 
ferent locations and also keeping them tightly 
sealed. We have too small a plant to justify the 
purchase of an air conditioner. 


As you are writing in August, it is 
probable that your trouble is caused by 
dampness in your plant. Open all doors 
and windows for ventilation. Remove 
the envelopes from the boxes and stand 
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them, top down, in their regular arrange- 
ment, in the box lids. Season the envel- 
opes in this position a half-day before 
printing, and feed the envelopes flap up 
into the printing press. 


Imitation Ruling-Machine Ink 


Is there some kind of ink that can be used 
when printing brass rules to give the effect of 
a ruling-machine ruling ? If so, where can such 
a variety of ink be bought ? 


The inkmakers advertising in THE 
INLAND PRINTER make imitation rul- 
ing-machine ink for the purpose stated. 


Wants a Writing Fluid Adapted 
to Thermography 

We want to write with a pen upon greeting 
cards and then use raising compound on this 
writing, but find that ordinary writing fluids 
dry too quickly, and ask if you can suggest a 
type of ink for this purpose. 

Suggest that you state your problem 
to the makers of thermographic supplies. 


Methods of Varnishing a Print 
Which Is to Be Stippled © 
Can a print in four colors and gold be var- 

nished after printing on a platen or cylinder 
press if the sheets are shingled out to allow the 
varnish to dry? What varnish, drier, etc., are 
used for this purpose ? 

Four-color prints are frequently given 
a gloss finish by adding gloss-drying var- 
nish and a little paste drier to the blue, 
printed last. Or a varnish or gloss paste 
may be printed in a separate impression. 
Gloss paste is simpler to work with, as 
it has a body like ink. If permissible the 
sheets may be varnished all over on the 
cylinder varnishing machine. 


Solid Red Will Not Dry 


Enclosed is a lithographic print on super- 
calendered paper. After more than a month 
the red ink on the solid may still be rubbed off. 
The pressman states that the ink was carefully 
mixed and contained the correct quantity of 
drier, etc. He claims that the paper is the cause 
of the delayed drying, but the customer’s sam- 








HELL-Box Harry SAys— 


Stiff competition is a test of a trade 
linotyper’s mettle. 

A printer can pick up a little extra 
chicken-feed by selling scratch-pads. 

Then there was the apprentice who 
looked for a pair of stirrups when the 
printshop foreman sent him after the 
mounting equipment. 

Sometimes a oose form is similar to 
a heavy drinker—hard to get tight. 

The way some comps set up their 
A B C’s, they make the simplest adver- 
timent look like L. 

Some printers are like crooked poli- 
ticians—they refuse to make a state- 
ment without assurance of being well 
paid for their trouble. 

Many an old-timer has grown round- 
shouldered running a flat-bed press. 

Some bookbinders are far from re- 
ligious even although they are recog- 
nized men of the cloth. 

When your unscrupulous colorwork 
printer cannot make good honestly he 
sometimes resorts to off-color work. 


The thing that causes food for thought 


Is how on earth he’s going to keep 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


In every printer’s head 


His hungry presses fed. 
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ple showed the red smooth and dry. Slow dry- 
ing and powdering of inks are two troubles in 
our litho department. 


The varnish of the red ink is too soft, 
and filters into the paper so quickly it 
fails to bind the pigment to the fabric. 
Use stiffer varnish and also a drier for 
an ink to dry by oxidation as well as ab- 
sorption into the paper. 


How Gloss Finish All Over 
the Sheet Is Obtained 


We are going into the label specialty, pro- 
ducing large labels in multicolor for cans, and 
we find that most of the samples have a bril- 
liant gloss finish. May this finish be obtained 
by mixing varnish in the ink, or is the sheet 
varnished after the printing ? 


While some labels may be produced 
by adding varnish to the ink, by far the 
greatest number are given a gloss finish 
all over in a separate operation, either 
with oil or spirit varnish on a cylinder 
varnishing machine or by means of pa- 
per lacquer applied with spray guns. 


Stewart’s Embossing Compound 


I am looking for some satisfactory emboss- 
ing compound. It may be that the Stewart 
embossing board, which is for sale by THE 
INLAND PRINTER, will work better than the 
compounds I am using at present. 


Stewart’s embossing compound has 
been on the market for more than thirty 
years. It is easy to use and quite satis- 
factory in the results obtained. 


Static Eliminators 


What is the best method of eliminating static 
from cylinder presses ? 


The first step is to condition the air of 
the pressroom, the second to season pa- 
per coming in with a paper-curing ma- 
chine, and the third to equip the presses 
with static eliminators and sheet heaters. 


Thermographic Supplies 


If we can get all possible results from oil- 
base inks, why does one concern recommend 
rollers required only for water-base ink ? 


It probably considers its method bet- 
ter. Compare for yourself, and, if you do 
not want to use such a method, supplies 
are available elsewhere. 


High-Grade Printing in Gold 
Needs Two Impressions 


Can you advise whether sizing is necessary 
under all the gold printed today in the leading 
popular magazines ? We would like to use gold, 
but can’t afford two impressions. 


All the high-grade gold-ink printing 
you see in the magazines, if the form is 
solid or nearly so, is done in two impres- 
sions of gold, or in gold over size. 
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Troubled With Blur on the Back 
Edge of the Form 


We have had trouble with blurs on the back 
edge of many forms recently, as shown in the 
sample herewith. Can you tell us what might 
be the cause of the press printing in this man- 
ner? We have checked and find everything as 
it should be: proper number of sheets on the 
cylinder, the cylinder set firmly on the bearers, 
and all other tests we are conversant with. 


Unfortunately you did not state the 
name or the size of the press. One cause 
could be printing a form a trifle oversize. 
The bed slowing down while the cylin- 
der proceeds will cause a slur if the form 
is too large for the press. You say the 
cylinder is down on the bearers, but is it 
when running at speed and on the im- 
pression? If light may be seen between 
the bearers the cylinder needs to be low- 
ered. Other causes, besides overpacked 
cylinder, are oil or other deleterious mat- 
ter on the bearers and also too much re- 
sistance of the air spring. 


Register Is Lost on Form of Solids 
Separated by Blanks 


The enclosed sheet we found it impossible to 
print on a pony press because the register va- 
ried considerably. The entire form was not out, 
but there would occur variations in the posi- 
tion of the various blocks of solid color sepa- 
rated by the blank spaces. We experimented by 
removing the solid borders, but were still un- 
able to hold register. We are inclined to feel 
that a pony press ought to be able to handle 
such work and wonder if you can give us some 
pointers on this matter. 


This is the sort of form that requires 
a careful makeready on any press. It is 
easier if you use soft halftone ink. It is 
important that all the plates are level 
and type high and not sprung, but firmly 
seated on the bed. The end of the form 
requiring the most ink should be next to 
the ink plates. The overlays should be 
cut from thin tissue .001 inch thick. The 
packing should be hard, all manila tym- 
pan and S. and S. C. The sheet to be 
printed should not be more than .003 
inch above the bearers, and the cylinder 
should firmly ride the bearers on impres- 
sion at speed. The grippers should have 
uniform tension on the sheet and the 
guides be properly set and timed. The 
bands and brush should be set to iron 
out the sheet, that is, they should be a 
little tighter in the center than they are 
toward the ends of the cylinder. 

If your pony has no’brush, tapes may 
be secured to the band rod and lined up 
with blank spaces in the form parallel 
to the bearers; the tapes are passed un- 
der the cylinder and run through staples 


fastened on the back end of the feed- 
board. Weights are hung on the ends of 
the tapes so the tapes will be pulled out 
through the staples to drop without 
damage on the floor in case of a break. 

Register was lost because some grip- 
pers had more bite than others and im- 
pression was excessive in spots, light in 
others, thus causing a twist or swing of 
the sheet under impression, which served 
to spoil the register. The trouble was in- 
creased because the bands and the brush 
were not set to cause the sheet to lie 
smoothly on the drawsheet. 


k ok A Copy Suggestion k 


What Kind of a 


Reception for 
Your Printed 
Message? 





Shabby or Prim-looking ~Which? 


T1sn’T difficult to get your mes- 
l sage into the home or office; 
the postman will take care of 
that. But, once there, will it get 
the attention of your potential 
customers? Or will it join the 
hosts of unread mailings in the 
waste basket? Attention is the 
difference between success and 
failure for the printed message. 
To gain attention, your message 
must be attractive. To obtain 
the snap and style to gain and 
hold attention your printed mes- 
sage must be prepared by crafts- 
men who are artists in this line 











A cover advertisement from the house-organ of the 
Smith Printing House, of Vineland, New Jersey 
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Dry Offset and Offset Printing 
From Relief Plates 

If it is not imposing on good nature, will 
you kindly enlighten us on the following from 
“Printing Ink,” by the late Frank B. Wiborg: 
“There are two different methods for offset 
printing: first, the ‘wet’ method, which has a 
close relationship to regular lithography ; sec- 
ond, the ‘dry’ method, which dispenses with 
the use of water rollers. The ‘wet’ method is 
more practical for all purposes, but the ‘dry’ 
method is developing to a surprising extent, 
and may eventually gain ascendency.” Can you 
outline the “dry” method, or furnish us refer- 
ences so that we can look up the same ? 

While there have been several proc- 
esses tried to produce dry offset print- 
ing, the only method that has stood the 
acid test of commercial requirements is 
offset printing from relief plates. 

Direct lithography and indirect lith- 
ography (offset) are based on the mu- 
tual antagonism of water and greasy ink. 
In the wet lithography the design on the 
plate is greasy, holds the greasy ink, and 
rejects water; where there is no design 
the water covers the plate and prevents 
the greasy ink from attaching itself to 
the plate. The sine qua non of wet press- 
work is to maintain the proper balance 
of water and ink. Far from easy, this dif- 
ficulty in wet printing has started study 
and experiment to evolve a dry offset 
process which will yield satisfactory re- 
sults without the use of water. 

A solution became urgent when the 
need arose to use the speed of the offset 
press in printing safety bank-check pa- 
per. Some means had to be devised to 
avoid the practice of damping rollers 
on plates printed with safety inks which 
bleed in water. As far back as 1878 di- 
rect lithography from relief plates had 
been practiced in Chicago, and James 
W. Lee of that city revived the method 
for use on indirect litho (offset) presses 
following their invention. Aside from its 
use for safety-check printing, this same 
method is used to print the sheets used 
on the inside of book covers, to decorate 
tin and other metals with tints, etc. 

This dry process is today called offset 
printing from relief plates. The alumi- 
num or zinc offset press plate is shallow- 
etched in the same manner as zinc line 
etchings, but not so deeply bitten with 
the acid. The plates, to withstand the 
action of the acid, must be thicker than 
wet offset plates, and the plate cylinder 
of the offset press must be milled twice 
the regular depth to take the thicker 
plate. The litho damping rollers are not 
utilized, and, instead of the regular litho 
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inking rollers, printers’ composition roll- 
ers are used. These rollers are set as light 
to the plate as possible, with one-eighth 
inch streak or less. The ends of the plate, 
not etched, serve as bearers for the roll- 
ers, which should not be soft for such 
work. These plates for the dry offset fre- 
quently are good for a run of half a mil- 
lion, and the output is slightly better 
than in the wet offset. 

This one is the only tried and proved 
process of dry offset which is commer- 
cially profitable. Many other processes 
have been tested and are still on trial. 
Among these are pantone and the Spe- 
rati process. For a detailed description 
of these various processes still in devel- 
opment consult the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, and also the standard 
textbooks on lithography and offset. 


Tint Block Prints With Dark 
Streak on the Edge 
We enclose a tint block with a slight dark 
streak along the edge caused by some sort of 
roller trouble. Can you tell us what steps we 
should take to get rid of the streak ? 


The rollers should be set to show a 
streak against ink plate and vibrator not 
more than a quarter-inch wide. Make 
the plate absolutely level and type high. 
Mix inks for coated paper from halftone 
inks and liquid tint base. 


How to Get Rid of Streaks on Plate 


Enclosed are prints of halftones made on a 
platen press which show streaks parallel to the 
rollers. The press has a vibrator on the two 
upper rollers and none on the bottom roller. 
Should the bottom roller be equipped with a 
vibrator in order to help remove the streak ? 


You will get better distribution with 
a vibrator on the bottom roller, but of 
itself it is not a corrective of streaking. 
Either the plate is over type high or the 
rollers are too large for the trucks— 
more likely the latter. If you will make 
the plate type high and properly adjust 
the rollers the streak will disappear. Use 
only the two upper rollers with vibrator 
and remove the bottom roller which is 
not equipped with vibrator. 


Point System of Makeready Is 
Described in Detail 
I am interested in procuring a book that ex- 
plains in complete detail “the point system” as 
applied to makeready. What have you? 


You will find the point system out- 
lined in detail in “Practical Makeready 
for Today,” a series of articles printed 
during the last few months in the issues 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


How to Avoid Wrinkles When 
Printing on Thick Paper 

Running the enclosed sheet from linoleum 
blocks on a single-color press, we had difficulty 
with wrinkles in the heavy bands of color at 
the head and foot of the sheet, next to bearers. 
We finally had to handle the bands as separate 
impressions, running the stock through on the 
bearers. We tried zinc etchings, which tended 
to wrinkle also, but not as much as the lino- 
leum. This order will be a regular proposition, 
so we have to “lick” it now before the time 
comes to print this again. Next time the order 
will be printed on a two-color press. We have 
tried everything we ever heard of to overcome 
the wrinkles, and wonder if possibly you can 
suggest a remedy for the trouble. 

First and most important, make the 
plates, which should be mounted on pat- 
ent bases, absolutely level and type high. 
As the sheet is very heavy, decrease the 
normal packing, which should be oiled 
manila and S. and S. C., so that the 
sheet is not more than .003 inch above 
the bearers, which should firmly ride 
bed bearers on the impression. Set the 
bands and the brush a little closer in the 
center than toward the ends of the cyl- 


inder to iron out the sheet. 


“Cup” Punches 

“Cup” punches are used by the manu- 
facturers of greeting cards, die-cut and 
loose-leaf work, etc. These punches will 
go into holes in the form the same size 
as the face of the punch, and often may 
be employed to save an operation on the 
punching machine. (Name of manufac- 
turer will be sent on request.) 


Has Anyone a Manual or Handbook 
Dealing With Collotype? 

The publisher of a photographers’ 
journal is seeking a handbook of collo- 
type. “Instructions for Collotype,” by 
S. H. Horgan, was published by THE 
INLAND PRINTER in 1913, but it is long 
out of print. A copy possibly may be 
found in one of the metropolitan libra- 
ries. Failing in this, the inquirer may 
look up albertype, lichtdruck, gelatin 
printing, and collotype in the various 
handbooks of lithography and planog- 
raphy which are available. 

If a shop is planned it would be ad- 
visable to hire a competent superinten- 
dent and other employes. A warm, dry 
atmosphere is required. This is possible 
with air-conditioning apparatus. Cen- 
tral Europe’s climate is considered best 
for collotype production. 

The process is printed from quarter- 
inch glass, which has been coated with 
a substratum, and then with a bichro- 
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mated-gelatin solution, which is dried in 
ovens. The solution then has a fine grain 
similar to lithographic stone after grain- 
ing. It is printed under a negative. The 
unexposed parts swell up when washed 
in water, and the exposed portions take 
litho ink in ratio to the exposure. It is a 
slow process, and so far all attempts to 
secure commercially satisfactory speed 
have only been partially successful. The 
printing inks used are a form of litho 
ink, but, most important, the pressroom 
must have a warm, dry atmosphere all 
the time, both night and day. 


Silk-Screen Process and Rubber 
Plates for Colorwork 


Enclosed is a sample of multicolor on heavy 
cardboard. I have been informed that this has 
been produced by the silk-screen process. Can 
you tell me where I can get the materials, etc., 
for employing this process? 


The silk-screen-process supplies may 
be obtained from (the name on request). 
This process is useful for a few copies, 
but for long runs you had better print 
this work from rubber plates, regarding 
which consult (the names of two firms 
will be furnished on request). 


The Probable Life of Nickeled 
Lead-Mold Electrotypes 


I should like to know if you have any statis- 
tics showing the probable life of a set of nick- 
eled lead-mold electrotypes of halftones, size 
about 7 by 9; also the life of nickeled electro- 
type pages of the same size. We have found it 
necessary to make new working electros after 
a run of about 75,000 impressions of both half- 
tone and text pages, and we are wondering if 
this is a fair number of impressions to be ob- 
tained from first-class working plates. 


Seventy-five thousand impressions is 
not considered good, but the fault is not 
necessarily in the electros. You should 
mount all the electros on patent metal 
bases for long runs, and the makeready 
has great influence upon the life of the 
plates. A concern like your own, print- 
ing some of the largest editions in the 
world, should investigate the best of all 
plating materials, chromium. You may 
get details from (name of firm will be 
furnished on request ). 


Inks and Colors 
Our shop is undertaking considerable colo: 
printing, and I would like to know where ! 
can find some reliable printed information or 
the various inks and colors. 


“Practical Hints on Presswork,” fo: 
sale by The Inland Printer Company, 
contains as much practical informatio: 
on the subject as any book available. 
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Uncommon Ideas in Holiday Greetings for Last-Minute Inspiration 


First vertical row: Transparent envelope attached to 
a folder with holly seal and containing bits of pulp 
features greeting of paper-trade journal; the text of 
Arthur Overbay’s card makes the border of letters 
both suitable and impressive; folder by Frank Hines, 
Chicago (text completed on third page); Chicago en- 
staving and electrotyping concern symbolizes holi- 


day with idle tools. Second vertical row: A clever pic- 
ture of Santa Claus worked up with type ornaments 
by Ralph M. Duenewald, Mount Vernon, New York; 
John Lamoureux, St. Louis, utilizes “check” to present 
his good wishes; Earl H. Emmons, New York, effec- 
tively delivers his in resolution form; attractive small 
card accompanying keepsake, a neat booklet, issued 
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by Harry L. Strang, of Seattle. Third vertical row: The 
whole force is named on this clover-leaf design from 
Detroit; a Kansas publisher's greeting presented in 
newspaper format; a tiny card attached to the Christ- 
mas tree names each member of the family of John 
A. Briddon, Rochester, New York; Charles J. Felten, 
New York City, proves he means Merry Christmas 
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Supply Houses Use Model Plant 
to Show Modern Equipment 


ouR Pacific Coast Supply houses re- 
Pcontty cooperated on a two-week plan 
which proved to be most valuable be- 
cause it furnished important information 
for the printers situated in the San Fran- 
cisco general territory. This plan com- 
prised a model printing plant, with a 
complete line of equipment installed and 
ready to operate. The sponsors of this 
novel plan for disseminating practical 
information were: the Harry W. Britnall 
Company; Mackenzie & Harris, Incor- 


One master printer, who lives seventy 
miles from San Francisco, made a spe- 
cial trip to see this plant, and several 
other printshop proprietors came from 
various points fifty miles distant. 
Typewritten sheets containing the es- 
sential information regarding the model 
printshop were distributed to the visi- 
tors. Monthly rental was stated as being 
$110; the floor space, 26 by 104 feet, or 
approximately 2,518 net square feet; 
power, alternating-current electricity; 


View of the model printing plant exhibited by four supply firms at San Francisco to provide practical infor- 
mation for printers. The constant stream of visitors clearly proved the interest and value of the project 


porated; the Miller Printing Machinery 
Company’s local branch, and J. R. Nev- 
raumont & Son. The model plant was 
located in rented space at 523 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. 

While the illustration may seem to in- 
dicate that far too much open space was 
left, aliowance for piles of paper stock 
and for placing of additional equipment 
at a later date might fully justify the 
open arrangement of this plant, to say 
nothing of the advantages of operating 
without the annoying discomforts which 
typify cramped quarters. 

Attractive circulars were mailed out 
by the four codperating supply houses to 
printing concerns in San Francisco and 
within a reasonable traveling distance, 
and the printers responded to the invita- 
tion in a continuous stream—gratifying 
evidence of their interest in what these 
firms consider “the plant of tomorrow.” 


heat, natural gas; freight elevator, 5,000 
pounds capacity; insurance rate, $0.70. 

The complete price of the equipment, 
ready to run, was given as $30,662, ap- 
portioned as follows: office, $548.80; 
composing room, $2,941.95; pressroom, 
$19,829.25; bindery, $7,342.00. Prin- 
cipal items of equipment recommended 
for the plant were: Miller 20 by 26 Sim- 
plex press; Miller 13 by 20 high-speed 
press; Chandler & Price 10 by 15 hand- 
fed press; Krause round-cornering ma- 
chine; Miller Universal saw-trimmer; 
paper cutter; stitcher; steel imposing 
table; steel stock table; steel type cabi- 
nets; steel galley cabinet. 

All of the equipment was set in posi- 
tion, even the office furniture. After the 
plant had been inventoried at $30,662, 
a cost accountant figured out the amount 
of business needed by this model print- 
shop in order to yield a 10 per cent net 
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return, and found this amount to be 
$7,500 gross business a month. 

The remarkable amount of interest 
displayed by printers in this model plant 
suggests that the same idea might be 
profitably employed by supply firms lo- 
cated in other printing centers. Printers 
who visit such an exhibition benefit by 
the definite figures and ideas given, an:! 
the supply houses are certain to profit 
through the attention focused upon their 
respective pieces of equipment. What 
city will be next to promote this excei- 
lent demonstration project? 
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Selling Constructive Advertising 
Pieces to the Local Banker 
By JOHN J. FISHER 


Banking institutions for years have 
represented a most lucrative field for the 
printer. It is nothing short of surprising 
to enter one of these places and observe 
the many different forms of printed mat- 
ter within reach of the customer. The 
officers keep a constant lookout for com- 
pact, constructive advertising novelties 
with utilitarian value, and the printer 
clever enough to meet such a demand 
will find ready acceptance for his work. 

Twice a year, along with other orders, 
the largest financial house of Quincy, 
Massachusetts, issues a time- and tide- 
table. In the summer months this firm 
extends the matter to four pages, page 2 
containing a table of incoming and out- 
going trains, and page 3 the time of the 
tides, for the benefit of beach patrons. 
The table is compiled by a local printer, 
who handles the greater portion of this 
bank’s printing needs. Here is an idea, 
valuable in a way, which can be dupli- 
cated in many parts of the country and 
worked out in many varied forms. 
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Correction 

In the article ‘““New Printing and Pub- 
lishing Plants Indicate Confidence as 
to Future,” on page 44 of the November 
issue, appeared a most regrettable error. 
The reproduction of the fine new build- 
ing of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat was 
erroneously captioned as being the home 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Though 
the text of the article stated the facts 
correctly, the caption might easily cause 
confusion, and THE INLAND PRINTER is 
glad to print this correction. 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 


Publishers desiring criticism of their papers or mention of rate cards, subscription plans, etc., 
should write to Mr. Caswell in care of this magazine. Newspapers are not criticized by letter 
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“Window-shopping Day” Held 
With Liberal Prizes 

Newspaper Association Managers, In- 
corporated, following the outline of a 
|usiness-revival plan evolved by Fred 
\V. Kennedy, the manager of the Wash- 
ington Newspapers Association, has re- 
cently urged its members to adopt some 
project of this kind, to awaken their 
local business interests to the fact that 
towns and cities must push their wares 
this fall and this winter if they are to at- 
tract trade from their territory. 

The plan contemplates a meeting or 
a conference with leading merchants of 
the town, the appointment of commit- 
tees on different phases of the work, and 
finally a display of merchandise in win- 
dows, with intensive advertising in the 
newspapers of the gifts and prizes to be 
awarded by merchants on certain days. 

It may be possible to work up a big 
Wednesday shopping day by some such 
means, and if merchants can divide up 
the rush days of the week so that they 
do not have to take care of all their busi- 
ness on Saturdays the newspapers will 
have done them a truly wonderful ser- 
vice which will be appreciated. 

In this proposition prizes or gifts do- 
nated by business houses interested play 
an important part, for, this year of all 
years, people will respond to any invita- 
tion to get something cheap or some- 
thing for nothing. How to handle these 
gifts without incurring the penalties of 
the postal laws is the problem with the 
newspapers. But it can be done, we be- 
lieve, as suggested by one of our read- 
ers, in the following manner: 

“Window-shopping Day” is set for 
Wednesday of the week, each week dur- 
ing the two months before Christmas. 
In this city of about five thousand some 
seventy-five merchants and other busi- 
ness houses joined in making a general 
invitation to people of the trade terri- 
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tory, for fifty miles around, to come to 
the city on Wednesday, giving the date. 
This invitation is issued in the shape of 
a card, 4 by 6% inches, on which a num- 
ber is printed. All these cards are then 
mailed to a special mailing list covering 
the territory or that part of the territory 
wanted for the date named. The card 
states the invitation to the recipient. It 
also advises that one of the merchants 
listed on the card will on that day dis- 
play an article bearing the same num- 
ber in his show window, and that at four 
o’clock of the day named the person re- 
ceiving this invitation may call at the 
store and claim the gift which has been 
displayed in the show window with the 
same number on it. 

There is no drawing and no lottery 
connected with this invitation. A num- 
bered card is issued to the person or 
family addressed. The prize to be given 
is shown in the merchant’s window, with 
the same number on it. The only obliga- 
tion of the person invited is to “window- 
shop” around town till he finds the gift 
bearing the same number that is on his 
invitation, and then claim that gift. He 
does not have to buy anything, nor take 
any chance on anything aside from the 
chance as to whether or not the prize is 
the one he most desires. The “drawing” 
is kept secret by the merchants till the 
“‘Window-shopping Day,” and then the 
numbers and gifts are displayed in the 
different store windows. 

This method of handling such gift en- 
terprises so that they may be advertised 
in newspapers and by mail, being new so 
far as we know, seems important enough 
to pass along to publishers. The latter 
know that one of their biggest problems, 
and one of the biggest needs of the local 
merchants, is to provide two big shop- 
ping days for each week instead of the 
one which is at present quite generally 
observed on Saturdays. 
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Give Service and Acknowledge 
Advertising Orders 

We sometimes have to try to apolo- 
gize for some of our very good county 
local newspapers the publishers of which 
fail to acknowledge receipt of orders for 
advertising from agencies or other out- 
side advertising concerns. There is too 
much of this thing among “country” as 
well as some daily newspaper managers 
—failure to take care of the little details 
of their deskwork. 

It is not enough just to “get” an ad- 
vertisement of any kind. Rates should 
be high enough to make it possible to 
give some service with every order of ad- 
vertising, and we note that most daily 
newspapers are enlarging upon that ser- 
vice all the time—making surveys, con- 
tacting local dealers, listing retail outlets 
for certain brands, reporting on volume 
of sales for the benefit of a client, noti- 
fying dealers that a certain advertising 
campaign is starting in their paper, pro- 
moting window displays, and even en- 
gaging the special attention of the store 
clerks and others, all to give a new ar- 
ticle advertised a decent break when an 
account is booked. 

We have found quite a few instances 
where such service is appreciated by the 
advertiser and the agency to the extent 
that a newspaper is listed for its supe- 
riority in these things, and without any 
question as to rates, circulation, or any- 
thing else the paper is placed on the pre- 
ferred list and gets all schedules. Such a 
happening proves the value of service. 

That little post card, or even an office 
form letter acknowledging receipt of an 
order and copy for advertising, may be 
just the difference between you and your 
competitor when it comes to choosing 
the medium to be used in your town; 
and where additional service is given 
you are likely to have more of these ac- 
knowledgments to send out. 
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A Word on Advertising Accounts 
From the Agency Standpoint 
Just recently an advertising agency 
using a local daily newspaper 350 miles 
away was very much peeved because of 
continued billing of a balance that was 
claimed due on a small advertising ac- 
count. The claim was based on an ad- 
vance of space rates made by the paper 
on the first of June, whereas the remit- 
tance for the advertising was made on 
the basis of rates in effect before that 
date. And, it appears, the advertising 
was ordered and placed before that date. 
Now there is a point at which the 
newspaper may get on the wrong road 
with an agency or advertiser, and it is 
important as illustrating the shortcom- 
ings of the business end of newspapers. 
The advertiser and the agency had 
never been notified of such a change in 
rates. They had to take the latest rate 
given in one of the standard ratebooks 
of the country. The sale of the adver- 
tising to the client was made on the basis 
of this published rate, and the rate was 
stated. Yet the bookkeepers of the news- 
paper had entered that small balance 
due, and with a persistency worthy of a 
better cause were insisting that the bal- 
ance should be paid. Worse yet, they 
had sent the bill for this balance to the 
advertiser as well as the agency, thereby 
creating confusion if not distrust. 
Reputable advertising agencies aren't 
trying to beat the newspaper; they are 
scarcely ever questioning the fairness 
of their advertising rates. They have an 
analysis of each newspaper’s field, and 
this analysis is fitted into the picture 
when they sell their client on the use of 
certain newspapers for advertising his 
product or service. It is a delay and an 
inconvenience beyond all reason if they 
have to write for an exact statement of 
the current space rate in all the news- 
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papers with which they expect to deal. 
They place their orders for space and 
state the conditions of the service de- 
manded, and rightly they expect to set- 
tle the accounts upon that basis. Then, 
how embarrassing and troublesome it is 
for them to receive billings for balances 
of which they know nothing, and to dis- 
cover that their client has been billed! 

Every advertising order should state 
the rate at which the advertising is to 
run, of course, and, if it is not correct, 
then it is the newspaper’s duty to notify 
the agency that the rate is incorrect. 

Likewise the agencies and advertisers 
may be embarrassed by long delays in 
billing and checking advertising. Such 
accounts have to be handled promptly 
and settled as soon as possible. 

In these times, when advertisers are 
looking closely at their maps and calcu- 
lating “spot” advertising, it is more than 
ever necessary for newspapers to give 
attention to their bookkeeping systems. 
Immature girls or others who may not 
be wholly competent in understanding 
all the intricacies of the advertising ac- 
counts should not be privileged to run 
amuck and, through wrongful charging 
and billing, help to disgust and estrange 
those who wish to use the newspapers. 


What is said to be the only known 
copy of the “wallpaper edition” of the 
Vicksburg ( Miss.) Daily Citizen, dated 
July 2, 1863, is the property of H. B. 
Carroll, of the History Department of 
the University of Texas, at Austin. The 
facts, as given by Mr. Carroll, are that 
northern soldiers, raiding the newspaper 
plant, found the type set and ready to 
run. The soldiers were so entertained at 
the propaganda contained in that issue 
that one of them, locating some wall- 
paper in the plant, ran off a few copies 
for his Union comrades. 


Circulation Departments Dizzy 
With Reduction Demands 

There has been no time when large 
and small newspapers, as well as mag- 
azines and other mediums of advertis- 
ing, have had as hard a time to keep up 
circulation—and to collect for it—as in 
the past few months. Just when the busi 
ness of circulation had gotten to a cash 
basis comes now this setback which in- 
dicates a disruption of the whole setup 
In conversations particularly with pub- 
lishers of large newspapers we have beei 
impressed with their circulation prob- 
lems, but numerous publishers of the 
smaller papers have viewed the problem 
more complacently. 

There is universally, it seems, a de 
mand for the reduction of subscription 
prices. “Everything else is being re- 
duced—why not the newspapers?” You 
have all heard that statement. Circula- 
tion men and field solicitors have been 
confronted with it during the past sum- 
mer, and, while conditions were at their 
worst, there seemed no answer for it. 

We have heard of all sorts of plans 
and schemes for meeting this demand, 
although we are recommending none of 
them. One of the first and psychologi- 
cally the best was a so-called “bargain 
period”—a specified length of time, in 
days or in weeks, when all could renew 
their subscriptions at a rate perhaps 20 
per cent less than the regular rate. Field 
men have told us that this seemed to 
satisfy their clients in most cases—sat- 
isfied them that the newspaper was will- 
ing to reduce its prices and take care of 
their old subscribers at a big saving to 
the latter. At least it had the effect of 
answering every demand for a reduced 
rate, and if the subscriber did not take 
advantage of the “bargain period” that 
was considered the subscriber’s fault 
rather than that of the newspaper. 
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A misplaced comma incites the wrath of any printing customer. But why doesn’t he rave when static ruins his advertising message broadcast that evening? 
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As the regular rate automatically be- 
came effective on the expiration of the 
bargain period there was no permanent 
reduction in circulation price. On the 
other hand, collections that did come in 
cost only 20 per cent at a time when it 
was worth that to get the money. 

Numerous newspapers, small dailies 
and weeklies, have again resorted to the 
“voting contest,” a plan seldom referred 
t» now as such. Years ago such contests 
vere conducted to give a grand prize— 
paid for with thesubscribers’ money—to 
the most beautiful or most popular girl. 
‘his becoming rather odious, it has been 
changed into a “circulation campaign,” 
‘salesmanship offer,” “unemployment 
campaign,” etc., whereby all who work 
ior the prizes get something, either a 
vrand prize or a percentage of the col- 
lections they make. We have not heard 
much as regards the outcome of such 
campaigns which have been held during 
the past summer and this fall. 

A successful county official newspa- 
per reports about five hundred new sub- 
scribers and good collections from the 
renewals brought about by a special of- 
fer made in its field last summer. This 
plan was devised to meet the demand for 
a reduction of prices. The value of corn, 
oats, hogs, cattle, eggs, butter, etc., fig- 
ured on a basis of 1926 prices, was com- 
pared with the 1931 prices for the same 
things. The same percentage of reduc- 
tion was then applied to the newspaper 
subscription rate as was shown to have 
hit the farmer and stock raiser. This of- 
fer, heralded over the territory by pos- 
ters and cards and other means, is stated 
to have earned the good will of a great 
number of the paper’s possible patrons 
and, with the diligent work done by the 
field man, to have resulted in the in- 
crease and collections mentioned above. 

We note also the old plan of offering 
to the farmer patron a bonus of five to 
ten cents a dozen for eggs, or consider- 
ably more for butter, or even 50 per cent 
more for corn than the market price, for 
any of these products when delivered to 
the local dealer, credit for this additional 
amount being applied on subscription. 
This method is stated to involve some 
complications, since the local produce 
dealer and the newspaper must codper- 
ate on the project. 

Numerous other schemes, plans, of- 
fers, and by-plays have been noted re- 
cently to take care of this drop in the 
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Printing Is As 
Printing Does 


F you are selling space in a_ 
l new forty-story office build- 
ing your printing has to look | 
the part, and you can’t be afraid | 
to invest a little money ‘in it. 
But if you are selling a special | 
lot of toothbrushes at $1.89 a 
dozen, you'd be foolish to spend | 
$3,475 toreacha thousand pros- | 
pects with your message. | 

We recognize these distinc- 
tions and the more subtle ones, 
too. It is not our aim to sell you 
“‘pretty’’ printing or as much as 
wecan. Whether or not we make 
all your advertising plans, we 
have definite ideas concerning 
| the fitting of the printing to the 

proposition, and do not hesitate 


to express them. 
| 
| 























From The Imp, the house-organ of The Botz-Hugh 
Stephens Press, of Jefferson City, Missouri 
circulation receipts, but it is hoped that 
now business is on the upturn and prices 
are more encouraging, so that newspa- 
pers and magazines may now return to 
the safe and steady system of circula- 
tion operations which has been regularly 

maintained during recent years. 





Newspaper Morons, Writing for 
Movies, Damage Journalism 

Newspapers are being placed in a de- 
fensive position with the public by rea- 
son of some extravagant and offensive 
movie films that are abroad in the land. 
Men with vivid minds and a desire for 
easy and quick money are prone to write 


anything that will sell, and among their . 


imaginings depict lurid newspaper situa- 
tions, with wine, women, gangsters, and 
crime as concomitants. 

We have been pleased to see a man of 
the brilliant mind and fine character of 
Walter M. Harrison, of the Daily Okla- 
homan, who is a speaker of wide reputa- 
tion, come to the defense of the papers 
in this matter. Mr. Harrison had his ire 
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greatly aroused at a presentation of one 
of these lurid films when he overheard 
a spectator say that “the world would be 
better off without any newspapers.” 

A newspaper tabloid feature film was 
the cause of the remark noted. Though 
the show perhaps merited the censure, 
it is Mr. Harrison’s contention that the 
newspapers in general are not deserving 
of any such comment as was offered in 
this lurid film. He said: 

“Good newspapers are numerous, and 
they do not have their minds in the gut- 
ter. You can count the tabloid newspa- 
pers of the country on your fingers. You 
can just about count the gutter press 
which is indifferent to common decency 
and fair play on the fingers of your two 
hands. ‘Five Star Final’ sets up circula- 
tion as the heart and soul and body of 
the tabloid newspaper and establishes 
the premise that such a sheet is wholly 
indifferent to human misery, soul-sear- 
ing, and suicide caused by digging into 
the unfortunate past of happy people. 

“T hold no brief for the slop-peddlers 
of the big cities, which paw over the sor- 
ry garments of the love-nest and twist 
sordid segments of a shopgirl’s routine 
into a pornographic serial for the mo- 
rons of the gutter. There are a few such 
—which should be and are a stench in 
the nostrils of journalism. 

“In the very complex life of today the 
newspaper is a necessary and efficient 
part. If it is not a gentleman, neighbor, 
and friend working with you for com- 
mon ambitions, supporting common mo- 
tives, and holding lofty purposes it does 
not deserve your consideration.” 

And in that defense of the morality, 
motives, and purposes of the general 
newspaper Mr. Harrison has launched a 
sentiment that should be played up and 
multiplied into a million harpoons to 
penetrate the heart and brain of every 
moron who is writing and photoplaying 
the immorality and misery of mankind 
with no other result than debauchery of 
innocent minds. 

Newspapers must recognize this evil, 
and, regardless of the income over the 
counter from movie advertising and the 
“reader-interest” attributed to the sor- 
did stuff of that character, cleanse their 
columns or stand convicted of the charge 
expressed by the gentleman who viewed 
the movie presentation above referred 
to—that “the world would be better off 
without any newspapers.” 
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Brief Notes From the Field 








A New York patent lawyer has con- 
ceived the idea of advertising in the lo- 
cal papers of the land, paying for it in 
one-third of the attorney’s commission 
in patent cases such advertising may at- 
tract. Now ain’t that sumpin’? 


With Congress in session and a na- 
tional election less than a year away, it 
may be hopeless to expect any legislation 
that will help take the Government out 
of private business in supplying envel- 
opes and other materials that printers 
should sell to the public. 


Parke F. Keays, of the Broken Bow 
(Neb.) Chief, has been named as field 
manager for the Nebraska Press Asso- 
ciation, to succeed the late Ole Buck of 
that state. Mr. Buck’s talented daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Naomi Buck Woods, has been 
acting as field manager since the death 
of her father, but relinquished the office 
to Mr. Keays on December 1. 


Since the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, recently in session 
at Los Angeles, resolved that radio ad- 
vertising is not a menace to newspapers 
but can be made an auxiliary to it, any 
discussion on the possibilities of influ- 
encing the United States Radio Com- 
mission or Congress to dissolve the radio 
monopoly may as well be dropped. With 
many of our large newspapers now oper- 
ating radio broadcasting stations and 
profiting by the monopoly, we must all 
be for it. Other newspapers cannot get 
into the radio business, but radio can get 
into the newspaper business at will. 


This department recently received the 
following letter: “We think manufac- 
turers make a mistake to leave advertis- 
ing entirely to the newspaper man, and 
expect him to solve the problem of pub- 
licity after they load up the dealer with 
goods. To commence with, they should 
help these fellows from the country to 
see and realize the benefits of advertis- 
ing and place their goods upon a basis 
where they can give the local dealer an 
advertising allowance and see to it that 
he uses it, or else pay the bill for a cer- 
tain time for him. The local newspaper 
man can do wonders in lots of ways, but 


when he approaches a fellow who looks 
upon an advertising bill as a piece of 
useless extravagance, he has a hard job. 
We have one implement dealer here, a 
dandy fellow, who has a wagon load of 
cuts and ads in his place of business. But 
he does not do $50 a year in advertising. 
If the cost of those cuts sent him could 
be paid to the local newspaper, and no 
cuts sent out except those that would be 
used, much would be accomplished.” 


The joke that is on the “small-town” 
newspaper is sometimes merited by the 
fact that it will accept any sort of an ad- 
vertising proposition, and often will run 
columns of propaganda which is purely 
advertising, in order to fill up. We can- 
not with charity call it anything else. 
We have as an example a sheet pub- 
lished in one small midwestern town of 
600 population, four pages patent in- 
sides and four pages home print, with 
three full columns of propaganda, that 
some clever writers have been paid for, 
running free in its columns. This sort of 
thing is then clipped by the parties in 
interest and used to prove that adver- 
tisers can get the finest space in many 
“newspapers” free of charge, by simply 
paying the propagandist. As pests on the 
prairie or insects in the forest or disease 
germs in the schools, this sort of thing 
should be combated with every means 
possible. Tell your propagandist to go 
to the radio and see what he gets there! 


Suing the newspaper for libel seems 
to still be a pastime in some states. No- 
tably in Oklahoma right now there is 
news that one prominent contractor of 
Oklahoma City has brought three sepa- 
rate libel suits against the Oklahoma 
News Publishing Company for a total 
of over $5,000,000 damages. Each suit 
is for $1,750,000, and they were filed in 
the district courts at El Reno, Durant, 
and Holdenville respectively. Carl Ma- 
gee, editor of the Oklahoma News, is the 
man who particularly drew the wrath of 
the contractor through some editorials 
printed in the News, of which Magee is 
editor. We mention this unusual libel 
case solely to call attention to the need 
for stronger legislation in many states 
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with relation to libel. Newspapers, al- 
ways subject to error and to the aggra- 
vations of misinformation handed out 
by those presumed to know what they 
are doing, should be entitled under the 
laws in any state to an opportunity to 
correct any error and to apologize for 
any misstatement considered as libelous, 
after due notice that such error or libel 
has been committed. Of course, it is not 
contended that newspapers should be 
freed from all responsibility in this con- 
nection, for they undoubtedly should be 
called to account for any actual dam- 
ages done to an individual or a concern 
regardless of apologies or corrections, if 
such actual damages can be proved. We 
imagine that even so famed and vigorous 
an editor as Carl Magee, however, would 
not be able actually to damage anybody 
to the value of millions of dollars, even 
though their lacerated feelings might in- 
dicate that much or more. 
$1 fQrow-—_— 

Benedict Lists Important Dates in 

History of the Graphic Arts 

George H. Benedict, pioneer Chicago 
photoengraver and electrotyper, and the 
secretary of the Chicago Photoengravers 
Association, was one of the speakers at 
a recent meeting of the Chicago Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. In connec- 
tion with his address Mr. Benedict dis- 
tributed to the Craftsmen and to their 
guests copies of a list of important dates 
in graphic-arts history. For the benefit 
of those who desire such a list for refer- 
ence purposes, it is presented herewith 
in its entirety, as follows: 


BG. 
858 Wood blocks 
300 B.C. to 600 A.D. 
done by hand 


280,000 scrolls 
Alexandrian Library 
A.D. 


1460 
1513 
1526 
1725 
1798 
1811 
1816 
1824 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1841 
1844 
1848 
1851 
1852 
1871 
1872 
1875 
1878 
1880 
1886 
1891 
1892 


Movable type 

Dry-point etching 

Light chemistry 

Stereotyping 

Lithography 

Cylinder press 

Camera 

Photoengraving 

Daguerreotype 

Electrotyping 

Bichromate 

Collotype 

Wax engraving 

Zincography 

Collodion 

Halftone (cloth screen)... .Fox Talbot 
Dry plates 

Swelled gelatin 

Wash-out process 

Arc lamp 

Halftone (one-way screen) .... Horgai 
Halftone 

Cross-line screen 

Three-color process... .Kurtz and Ive 
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New Books for the Printer’s Library 

















Facts and Figures Concerning the 
Importance of Our Industry 

“The Importance of the Printing In- 
dustry: Printing Firms and Plants,” by 
avid Gustafson, professor of printing 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, is 
l:beled as American Printing Industry 
hulletin No. 1, “the first of a series of 
brief studies of the printing industry in 
the United States.” Although prepared 
chiefly for classes in the Department of 
l'rinting of that institution, this sixty- 
jour-page book contains a considerable 
amount of information which will be 
iound of interest and value by many of 
those connected with the industry. 

The first chapter deals with the more 
general subjects, its subheadings being: 
Printing and the Primary Industries; 
Printing and the Secondary Industries; 
[;ducation and the Printing Press; In- 
spiration Through the Printed Word; 
The American Government and Print- 
ing; Printing and the Recreational Life; 
Printing in Office and Home; The Pres- 
ent Size of the Printing Industry; The 
Enduring Importance of the Printing 
Industry. The second and final chapter 
deals with types and sizes of plants; the 
ownership and the location of printing 
establishments; printers’ buildings, and 
equipment and power. 

The lists and tables furnished in the 
latter part of Chapter I and throughout 
Chapter II will be found particularly 
valuable by many readers, as will also 
the more inspirational copy in the earlier 
pages of the book. Furthermore, the vol- 
ume should be read by every apprentice 
and printing student, as it will impress 


upon him the actual significance of his. 


chosen life occupation. 

This book may be purchased through 
the book department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER at the price of $1.35 postpaid. 





Advertising Layout for Those Who 
Seek Elementary Training 

“The Layout of Advertisements,” by 
Reginald H. W. Cox, lecturer in adver- 
tising at Walsall (England) Technical 
Coilege, is published for the benefit of 
students, apprentices, and others who 
are new in the field of advertising and 
need elementary instruction on the sub- 


ject of advertising layout. In everyday 
terms it covers such topics as balance, 
weight, movement, emphasis, continuity, 
atmosphere, individuality, and the va- 
rious other factors of layout, and fur- 
nishes information upon artwork and 
photography, engraving and typogra- 
phy, and the modernistic advertisement. 

This volume, which should be found 
most helpful to those requiring a foun- 
dation of basic information upon lay- 
out, may be purchased through the book 
department of THE INLAND PRINTER at 
the price of $3.15 postpaid. 

A Book Presenting Wisconsin’s 

Early Printing History 

“Early Printing in Wisconsin,” by 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, is a volume pub- 
lished by Frank McCaffrey at The Dog- 
wood Press, Seattle. The book contains 
material of considerable value to print- 
ers and others interested in Wisconsin’s 
early printing history. It is also of great 
interest to every printer as comprising 
a specimen of characterful composition 
and binding. A novel departure is noted 
on the front cover of the maroon-toned 
board binding. Printed in nine lines of 
forty-eight-point upper and lower case 
—with an inkless form but rather heavy 
impression, so that the words are just 
legible enough to be read—appears this 





Title page of “Early Printing in Wisconsin,” printed 
by Frank McCaffrey at The Dogwood Press, Seattle 
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maxim: ‘“‘As we labor let us remember 
that those who follow must judge our 
work in relation to the advantages we 
neglect as well as those we accept.” The 
title and author’s name are stamped in 
gold on the backbone. 

A limited edition of this book has been 
printed. Inquiries concerning it should 
be addressed to Frank McCaffrey, at 
The Dogwood Press, 801 Fourth Ave- 
nue, Seattle, Washington. 





Industrial-Psychology Readings 

for Printshop Executives 

“Readings in Industrial Psychology,” 
by Bruce V. Moore, a professor of psy- 
chology, and George W. Hartmann, an 
associate professor of psychology, Penn- 
sylvania State College, is a collection of 
material offering tangible value to many 
printing-plant executives. Every print- 
shop above the one-man institution has 
its personnel problems, and a grounding 
in industrial psychology goes far to solve 
these difficulties with fairness and satis- 
faction to both parties. This book has 
been compiled to present a cross-section 
of the most significant facts and thought 
on industrial psychology, and the mate- 
rial has been chosen with regard for its 
basic value, reliability, concise style of 
presentation, and difficulty of accessi- 
bility to most readers. 

Its length (560 pages) and the rather 
academic character of this collection 
will not trouble those printshop exec- 
utives who feel the need of a broader 
knowledge of this subject. The presenta- 
tion is not given in popular style—but a 
man who wants a thorough review of in- 
dustrial psychology is not expecting to 
find this material handled in light vein. 
The information he more particularly 
needs will probably be found, and a com- 
plete reading of this work should prove 
beneficial in broadening his understand- 
ing of this general topic. 

The principal chapters are: Popular 
Versus Scientific Procedures in Apprais- 
ing Men; Technique of Personnel Selec- 
tion; Rating Scales; Mental Tests and 
Individual Placement; Efficiency and 
Scientific Management; Analysis of Oc- 
cupational Interests; The Working En- 
vironment; Fatigue and Rest Pauses; 
Accidents; Monotony; Morale—Moti- 
vation and Satisfaction in Work. 

This book may be purchased through 
the book department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER at the price of $5.15 postpaid. 
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How to Handle People to Attain 

the Most Effective Results 

Rarely is this department able to pre- 
sent in the same issue two books each 
treating the same subject but each em- 
ploying a distinctly different approach. 
The preceding review, offering a selec- 
tion of readings on industrial psychol- 
ogy, comprises the academic approach. 
This review concerns itself with a book 
on psychology from the more popular 
angle: “Strategy in Handling People,” 
by Ewing T. Webb, advertising expert, 
and John J. B. Morgan, who is an asso- 
ciate professor of psychology at North- 
western University. 

This book makes no claim of being a 
complete treatise on industrial psychol- 
ogy. It seeks merely to portray the in- 
dividual methods employed by famous 
successful men of today and of history 
in so dealing with people as to achieve 
their own objectives. The volume really 
is made up of a series of true incidents, 
each one depicting how some renowned 
character applied strategy to handle a 
perplexing situation successfully. At the 
conclusion of each chapter are summar- 
ized the psychological suggestions logi- 
cally to be extracted from the incidents 
given in the chapter. 

Among the outstanding chapters are: 
The Secret of Making People Like You; 
Letting the Other Fellow Do the Talk- 
ing; How to Avoid Making Enemies; 
Three Successful Salesmen and Their 
One Secret ; Making Men Glad to Work; 
Things to Look For in Judging People; 
Right and Wrong Methods of Praising 
People; Putting Your Ideas Across. 

This book is not a survey of current 
thought on industrial psychology. But 
possibly you are confronted with the 
problem of Bill Moore, over there on the 
Miehle, whose production has taken a 
sudden slump and who seems to be try- 
ing to slide by with just enough work to 
insure the regular appearance of his pay 
envelope. What would Hoover or Bok 
or Roosevelt or Chrysler do to bring Bill 
out of his blue funk? These and the hun- 
dreds of other famous personages cited 
in this book might not have known press- 
men, but they did know people—and the 
chances are that before reading many 
pages of this work you will run across an 
idea that will make your pressman “snap 
out of it” without even knowing why. 

“The Strategy of Handling People,” 
entirely comprising word-pictures of our 


famous personages in action, must inevi- 
tably convey in popular terms a consid- 
erable amount of reliable psychological 
knowledge to the interested printshop 
executive. You cannot study it without 
profiting ; and, judging from my personal 
tendency to continue with its reading 
while seeking to complete this review, 


you will probably find yourself letting 
important press sheets stand unchecked 
just because you can’t let the book alone 
once you have started it. 

“The Strategy of Handling People” 
may be purchased through the book de- 
partment of THE INLAND PRINTER at 
the price of $3.15 postpaid. 











Type Faces Employed 
Garamond (T*) 

Old Style, 38; Bold, 12 
Bodoni 

Regular (M**), 24; Bold (M), 

14; Book (T), 7 
Caslon (T) 

Old style, 31; Bold, 10 
Futura (M) 

Regular, 8; Light, 3; Bold, 1 
Bookman (T) 

Cloister (T) 

Old Style, 5; Bold, 2 
Scotch Roman (T) 

Goudy (T) 

Regular, 2; Bold, 2 
Kabel Light (M) 

Eve (M) 

Light, 1; Heavy, 1 
Century (T) 

Expanded, 1; Old Style, 1 
Baskerville (T) 

Bernhard Roman Bold (M)... 
Binney (T) 

Goudy Modern (M) 

Granjon (T) 

Kennerley (T) 

Lutetia (T) 

*T— traditional ; **M—modernistic 
Ads set in traditional types. . . . 130 
Ads set in modernistic types... 57 

(One advertisement was not included 


in the above-given compilation for the 
reason that it was hand lettered.) 


The display of twenty-five of the 
advertisements herewith credited to 
traditional type faces appeared in 
faces designated as modernistic. On 
the other hand the display of six ad- 
vertisements for which modernistic 
faces are credited was set in faces 
considered traditional. 








Typographic Scoreboard 


December, 1931 
Subject: The Saturday Evening Post 
November 7, 14, and 21 


188 Half- and Full-Page Advertisements 


Weight of Type 
Ads set in light-face 
Ads set in bold-face 
Ads set in medium-face 


Style of Layout 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic .... 10 


Illustrations 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic .... 
(No illustrations were used in seven of 
the advertisements. ) 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic ... . 


Most significant of the facts dis- 
closed by this analysis of the Post 
in comparison with the last one is 
the sharp increase scored by Caslon, 
from 16 to 22 per cent. Coinciden- 
tally the use of sans serifs dropped 
from 11 to 8 per cent and Bodoni 
from 26 to 24 per cent, while the 
leader, Garamond, was chosen for 
approximately 27 per cent of the 
advertisements in both cases. Last 
month the scorekeeper gave credit 
to Stymie for two advertisements 
which were set in Girder, a quite 
similar face, and therefore he pub- 
licly apologizes. While the style— ! 
called Egyptian and square serif— __ 
was found as display in three of the 
advertisements here covered, it was 
not used for the display of any. 
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Long-wearing Printing Surfaces Are 


Secured Through Use of Chromium 


By R.B. HARRIS 


+ hromum-faced Plates Make Possible Incredibly 
Long Runs. T hese Technical Facts Are Important 


EPOSITION of chromium, by the 
D passage of an electric current 
through a solution of salts of 
chromium, is carried out commercially 
for only two purposes: (1) to produce 
the pure metal from the ore—a refining 
process; (2) to superpose upon another 
metal a thin facing of chromium. The 
latter process, known as plating chro- 
mium, is carried out for either of two 
purposes: to impart to the base metal a 
decorative, non-tarnishable finish, or to 
lengthen the life of the object by virtue 
of the extreme hardness presented by 
the chromium coating. 

Though also interested in the resis- 
tance to printing-ink corrosion displayed 
by chromium, the printer’s interest has 
been centered mainly upon the quality 
of hardness, and he has realized the un- 
doubted advantages which the facing of 
printing surfaces with chromium pos- 
sesses over the various face-hardening 
methods commonly used. 

A thin coating only is required—a 
thickness of .0004 inch of chromium is 
rarely exceeded, and from a copper cy]l- 


trol methods, and other mechanical de- 
tails have caused considerable trouble, 
owing to the difficulty of insuring proper 
and identical conditions of solution, sur- 
face of the work, current density, etc. 
General principles vary little, but no 
hard and fast rules can be given since no 
two solutions are identical, and the best 
working conditions can only be found 
through experimenting. 

In depositing chromium successfully 
it is necessary, once the best conditions 
have been determined, to insure correct- 
ness and uniformity in the following 
four essentials: (1) temperature of the 
solution in contact with the work; (2) 
current density on the surface of the 
work; (3) condition of the plating sur- 
face; (4) composition of solution. 

The plating solution consists essen- 
tially of chromic acid with a sulphate. 


This sulphate is added in a number of 
forms, the most usual perhaps being sul- 
phuric acid. Though different solutions 
vary widely in their chromic-acid con- 
tent (actual solutions in use range from 
22.5 to over 100 ounces a gallon) it is 
generally agreed that for the best results 
a certain ratio ought to be maintained 
between the chromic-acid and sulphate 
constituents of the bath. Upon solution 
of salts, and upon electrolysis of the so- 
lution, certain complex reactions take 
place, the most important of which is the 
reduction of some of the chromic-acid 
content to certain compounds known as 
tri-valent chromium compounds. 
Though it is found that the solution is 
adversely affected when too large a pro- 
portion of these compounds is contained, 
upon working of the solution this pro- 
portion generally stabilizes itself. Often 
this reduction is deliberately ef- 





inder faced with this thickness of 
chromium a minimum of 2,000,- 
000 impressions is readily obtain- 
able—and such a coating results 
in no thickening of lines or dots 
or color alterations. In addition 
the wear is so slight that fidelity 
of detail and tone is preserved 
throughout the whole life of the 
coating, and the very last print is 
generally indistinguishable from 
the first. By means of chromium 
plating the life of a printing sur- 
face can readily be prolonged in- 
definitely, since when the first 
coating wears out it can readily 
be stripped and replated. 
Although the chemistry of the 





66 
| n such a competitive 
era management must 
equip offices as well as 
factories to insure the 
maximum output per 


work eT. a POWELL CROSLEY, JR. 


fected before the solution is put 
into use, by boiling with a car- 
bohydrate such as sugar. Solu- 
tions are more often than not 
controlled empirically, but a pre- 
liminary analysis of solution, af- 
ter the best working conditions 
have been determined, followed 
by periodic analyses when the 
solution is in use, enables more 
exact control to be maintained, 
with consequent more satisfac- 
tory working results. 

It is not unusual to make a 
bath up to more or less “stand- 
ard” 250 grams of chromic acid 
a liter, and, as the density in- 
creases through the formation of 








process has been fairly well un- 
derstood for quite a few years, 
the problems of equipment, con- 


A good thought—after the printer knows beyond question that the effi- 
ciency and sufficiency of his plant equipment will insure maximum pro- 
duction from every worker. After that office equipment comes next 
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the various compounds in solu- 
tion, increase the chromic-acid 





THE 


content until an equilibrium is reached 
and the density remains constant. 

Iron vats are usually used for large 
work, and unless these are lined with 
lead a certain amount of iron dissolves 
in solution. This is not detrimental un- 
less it exceeds a certain proportion, but, 
since there is always danger of the tank 
being rendered live by stray currents, 
with consequent rapid solution of iron 
and destruction of welded joints, it is 
usual to line the vats with sheets of rein- 
forced glass. Undue increase in the tri- 
valent chromium and the iron contents 
of a solution has a marked and unplea- 
sant effect, resulting in a decrease of the 
solution “throwing power” and increased 
solution resistivity, which an increase in 
the voltage of the plating current will 
counteract. This increased resistivity 
also accounts for the rapid building-up 
of the solution temperature, often to the 
detriment of the deposit. 

Chromium deposition is peculiar in 
that the metal is deposited straight from 
solution and is not replaced by the cor- 
rosion of anodes of the same metal, as 
insoluble anodes are used. When chro- 
mium anodes are used the chromium dis- 
solves anodically as chromic acid at 100 
per cent efficiency, whereas it is depos- 
ited at a much smaller efficiency. Thus 
the concentration of chromic acid rap- 
idly increases. The use of the metallic 
anodes also does not result in the nec- 
essary reoxidation of the tri-valent chro- 
mium which takes place at an insoluble 
anode. Lead and iron anodes are both 
used, but, besides being anodically sol- 
uble, the use of iron anodes results in a 
much higher equilibrium content of tri- 
valent chromium. With the lead anodes 
there is usually a tendency toward the 
formation of an adherent coating of high 
resistance, which may result in patchy 
deposits due to uneven current distribu- 
tion. The anodes must therefore be peri- 
odically cleaned. 

The methods used for facing printing 
surfaces are the same as those employed 
for obtaining decorative coats, unless a 
bright deposit is not needed. The printer 
has a decided advantage over the deco- 
rative plater in more ways than one, for 
unless the surface to be plated is an in- 
taglio one, from which the ink must be 
removed, the printer need never worry 
about bright plating. Even when an in- 
taglio coating is plated, a medium bright 
surface, of nothing like the luster which 
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the decorative plater must achieve, will 
be sufficient for the purpose. 

In addition the printer need not worry 
about the “throw” of the chromium into 
the small recesses as does the decorative 
plater, since it is only the highest sur- 
face—the surface which in every case 
takes the wear—which needs to be cov- 
ered with chromium. This is fortunate 
for the printer who must plate large pho- 
togravure cylinders by partially immers- 
ing them in solution and then revolving 
them, for the revolution of the cylinder 
has a pronounced effect upon the current 
density reaching the cylinder and also 
affects the range of current densities in 
which bright deposits are obtainable. 

During deposition the cathode effi- 
ciency, as previously mentioned, is low. 
This efficiency is larger with dull depos- 
its, but in any case it rarely exceeds 40 
per cent, and with bright deposits it is 
more usually in the neighborhood of 14 
per cent. The excess current not utilized 
in depositing the chromium liberates hy- 
drogen, large quantities of which escape, 
and, carrying a fine spray of chromic 
acid, are very injurious to the operative. 
These fumes must therefore be removed 
by means of an exhaust fan in order to 
maintain safe working conditions. 

The preliminary cleaning is probably 
the most important part of the process. 
All dirt and stains must be removed, es- 
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A distinctive and artistic calendar produced for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Soft tones of pink and 
green are used on the die-cut cover. On each of the 
calendar pages is reproduced a different engraving 
or etching by a famous artist. The calendar is a fine 
specimen of quality printing for a special purpose 
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pecially stains, which are more danger- 
ous than dirt, the latter often being re- 
moved by the solution itself when the 
plate or the cylinder is immersed. Stains 
which are left result in dull patches on 
an otherwise bright surface, and these 
patches are reproduced as markings on 
the subsequent print. Organic solvents 
can be used to remove ink and grease, 
and where the surface has to take the 
ink it may be scoured with pumice. Vi- 
enna lime should be substituted for the 
pumice when a bright finish is needed. 
Cyanid and ordinary metal polishes will 
remove stains. A cleaning with electro- 
lytic alkali will remove all grease and 
dirt without scouring. Stains and marks 
on the deposit resulting in tinting of the 
print are very easily caused if the great- 
est care is not exercised. 

The immersion of a cold cylinder of 
large bulk in a warm solution results in 
local chilling of the solution and a con- 
sequent upset of the plating conditions. 
The immersion of a wet cylinder in the 
solution may also cause local dilution of 
the solution, again with unfortunate re- 
sults. It is advantageous to introduce 
the cylinder to the solution with the cir- 
cuit broken, and to revolve it for just 
a moment before closing the circuit, to 
insure that the surface is thoroughly 
wetted (but not etched) by the plating 
solution. By this means any diluting or 
chilling effects are usually overcome and 
a good plate obtained. 

When the cylinders are partially im- 
mersed and revolved, the speed of revo- 
lution is an important factor. It must be 
sufficiently fast to preserve an unbroken 
film of solution on the cylinder surface, 
but not so rapid as to cause an undue 
disturbance of solution. A speed corre- 
sponding to a peripheral speed of 50 to 
60 feet a minute is usually satisfactory. 
When cylinders can be totally immersed 
in the solution they present a simpler 
problem in every way. 

When it is necessary to replate, as for 
alteration of dies or for any other rea- 
son, the chromium can be removed by 
means of warm dilute hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid. A mixture of hydrochlo- 
ric acid and glycerin helps to prevent 
any etching of the copper during strip- 
ping. Chromium is best removed from 
steel electrolytically with a solution of 
caustic soda, since the steel itself is li- 
able to damage from attack by hydro- 
chloric and sulphuric acids. 
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Vermont Master Printers Association 
Holds First Annual Meeting 


The Vermont Master Printers Association, 
the newly organized group of Vermont print- 
ing-plant owners, met recently at Brattleboro 
for its first annual session. Luncheon was held 
at the Brattleboro Country Club, and later in 
the day a business meeting was held. The guest 
speaker was Carl Purington Rollins, printer to 
Yale University, who told the assembled mas- 
ter printers about his work at Yale University 
Press and discussed the subjects of fine typog- 
raphy and fine bookwork. 

Officers of the Vermont Master Printers As- 
sociation were elected as follows: president, 
Roy L. Johnson, Randolph; vice-president, 
Frank Parsons, Northfield; secretary, Charles 
Parker, Montpelier; treasurer, Byron Wright. 





Magazine-Typography Contest Being 
Staged by Architectural Forum 


A typographical contest concerning itself 
with the type selection for a periodical cover, 
contents page, text pages, text-and-illustration 
pages, and plate pages has been announced by 
The Architectural Forum. The first prize will 
be $500; the second, $250; the third, $100; and 
five honorable-mention awards of $50 each are 
also provided. All material submitted must be 
postmarked not later than December 31, 1931. 
The contest is open to any person or firm de- 
siring to enter into competition. 

The Architectural Forum has issued a four- 
page circular containing the detailed instruc- 
tions and copy for this typographical contest. 
A copy of this circular will be forwarded upon 
request. Address all inquiries to the Competi- 
tion Secretary, The Architectural Forum, 220 
East Forty-second Street, New York City. 





New York Times Typographical 
Contest Bars Freak Settings 


The New York Times has announced a ty- 
pographical contest that offers three awards— 
$100, $50, and $25—for the best single-column 
newspaper advertisements 14 to 100 agate lines 
in depth. Advertisements on any practical sub- 
jects designed for general display in the New 
York Times may be submitted as entries. All 
entries for this typographical contest must be 
received by January 31, 1932. 

The attitude of the New York Times re- 
garding freak typography is reflected in this 
paragraph of the circular announcing the con- 
test: “No bizarre typographical arrangement 
of text in obvious violation of good taste will 
be permitted. Type matter surprinted upon a 
screened background, and freak settings such 
as type reading sideways or set diagonally, will 
not be considered.” 








Those who are considering entering this con- 
test should write fora copy of the circular men- 
tioned just above. Such requests should be 
addressed to the Typographical Contest, Ad- 
vertising Department, The New York Times, 
Times Annex, New York City. 





American Type Founders Company 
Reports Earnings for Year 

The report of the American Type Founders 
Company for the fiscal year which ended 
August 31 disclosed net profits of $463,131, 
equal to $2.03 a common share, as compared 
with $1,104,241, or $9.16 a common share, for 
the preceding fiscal year. 





Keltner Appointed to Represent 
Metal Concern in Michigan 

Carl M. Keltner, of Toledo, Ohio, has joined 
the selling staff of the Metals Refining Com- 
pany of Hammond, Indiana, and has been as- 
signed by J. G. McGreevy, sales manager of 
the company, to cover the territory comprising 
Michigan and parts of Ohio and Indiana. 

Mr. Keltner was for ten years on the sales 
staff of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
covering practically the same territory. Prior 
to that connection he had been affiliated with 
the Intertype Corporation. 





E.R. McIntyre Will Handle Sales for 
Standard Process Corporation 

The Standard Process Corporation, Chicago, 
manufacturer of rotagravure and intaglio ma- 
chinery, announces that E. R. McIntyre has 
been placed in charge of its sales department. 
Mr. McIntyre has served with the sales and 
service departments of the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation for a period of fifteen years, and 
it is believed that his unusually broad knowl- 
edge of paper, presses, and printing will prove 
exceptionally valuable in this new connection. 





American Colortype Disposes 
of Art-Calendar Subsidiary 
The Thomas D. Murphy Company, of Red 
Oak, Iowa, which has been a subsidiary of the 


American Colortype Company, of Chicago and 
New York, has been sold. 





Southern Illinois Newspaper Buys 
Airplane for Delivery Use 

The West Frankfort (Ill.) Daily American 
has purchased an American Eagle airplane and 
is planning to establish air delivery to the sur- 
rounding towns served by this paper. It is 
claimed that the Daily American is the first 
southern-Illinois daily to own and operate its 
own airplane delivery service. 
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Course of Ten Printing Lectures to 
Be Given at Carnegie Institute 

Ten lectures constitute the fifth annual series 
on printing being offered at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, at Pittsburgh, under 
the sponsorship of the United Typothetae of 
America. The course was opened on Novem- 
ber 9 with a lecture by John J. Deviny, secre- 
tary of the U. T. A., on “The Modern Trade 
Association.” Arthur C. Jewett, the director of 
the College of Industries of Carnegie Institute, 
presided at this meeting. 

Other lectures will cover a wide range of 
topics of interest to printers. The subjects and 
speakers for the subsequent lectures are: “Re- 
search for the Printing Industry,” George H. 
Carter, public printer, of Washington, D. C.; 
“Treasures in Printing I Have Collected,” Ed- 
ward L. Stone, president, Stone Printing and 
Manufacturing Company, Roanoke, Virginia ; 
“The Fifty Books of the Year,” Laurence B. 
Siegfried, editor, The American Printer, New 
York City; “Ten Years After Graduation,” 
James J. Rudisill, vice-president, York Print- 
ing Company, of York, Pennsylvania; “The 
Story of Photoengraving,” Harry A. Groes- 
beck, Junior, president, the Walker Engraving 
Company, of New York City ; “Education and 
Profits,’ Donald Rein, president, Rein Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas; “Typographic Prog- 
ress,” J. L. Frazier, editor of THe INLAND 
PrinTER, of Chicago; “Science and Research 
in Electrotyping,” Dr. William Blum, United 
States Bureau of Standards, of Washington, 
D. C.; “Problems Confronting the Modern 
Printer,” T.G. McGrew, field secretary, United 
Typothetae of America, Washington, D. C. 





Fred Webster Becomes Associated 
With International Paper 

Fred Webster has become associated with 
the International Paper Company in connec- 
tion with the advertising and sales-promotion 
activities of the company. For about twenty 
years he served with the American Writing 
Paper Company in a similar capacity. 





Franklin Company’s Calendar Plates 
Available From Another Concern 
Announcement is made that the excellent 

stock of calendar and almanac plates formerly 
to be secured through the Franklin Company, 
Chicago—now out of business—is once more 
available to printers throughout the country. 
The Franklin Colortype Company has been 
organized to handle these plates for the print- 
ing trade, and inquiries should be addressed to 
that firm at 820 West Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago. The new organization is a subsidiary of 
the Pontiac Engraving Company. 
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Two-Day Conference Held at Tulsa 
by Printers of Southwest 

Delegates from Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma were in attendance at the South- 
west Printers Conference, which met at Tulsa 
on November 6 and 7 under the auspices of 
the Printing Industry of Tulsa. T. G. McGrew, 
the U. T. A. field representative, and F. C. 
Thompson, of the Tulsa Art Printery, were the 
chief speakers at the opening session. 

During the afternoon of the first day a num- 
ber of brief addresses were given, followed by 
two periods of general discussion on the topics 
presented. J. L. Frazier, editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, was the speaker at the banquet con- 
cluding the first day’s meetings. 

Claude F. Neerman, of the Process Printing 
Company, Tulsa, opened the second day’s pro- 
gram with an excellent message, and he was 
followed by a number of other printing-plant 
owners and executives with practical ideas to 
offer for the benefit of the delegates. The con- 
ference terminated after the luncheon meeting, 
and those in attendance returned home with a 
feeling of appreciation for the help provided. 


Death of William T. Berdan 

William T. Berdan, president of the Michi- 
gan Electrotype and Stereotype Company, of 
Detroit, and a past president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Electrotypers, died at De- 
troit on November 7. Mr. Berdan’s concern 
was the first Detroit company to make use of 
the lead-molding and wax-engraving processes. 
The deceased, who had been affiliated with the 
graphic-arts industries for practically a half- 
century, had done much to promote progress 
in this field while he was head of the interna- 
tional group, and he had many friends. 


Death of Nathan Billstein 


Nathan Billstein, vice-president and trea- 
surer of The Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, 
until a few years ago, and known as the father 
of the Baltimore Typothetae, died at Balti- 
more on November 1 at the age of seventy- 
two years. In 1894 Mr. Billstein was the leader 
in the movement which brought twenty-two 
owners of printing plants together to form the 
Baltimore group. He had been closely allied 
with the printing industry for forty years. 


Death of Fred J. Kern 


Fred J. Kern, editor and publisher of the 
Belleville (Ill.) Daily News-Democrat, died at 
Belleville on November 9 at the age of sixty- 
seven years. After teaching school for several 
years, Mr. Kern in 1891 purchased the News- 
Democrat with Fred W. Kraft, and later be- 
came the sole owner. The deceased served in 
Congress from 1901 to 1903, and for six years 
he served as president of the State Board of 
Administration of Illinois. 


A.W. P. “Style” Campaign Chosen as 
One of the Direct Mail Leaders 

The “Style” campaign on Acceptance bond 
as conducted by the American Writing Paper 
Company last year has been selected by the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association as one of 
the Direct Mail Leaders for 1931. This direct- 
mail campaign has been given the association’s 
certificate as a symbol of the general excellence 
and effectiveness of the material prepared and 
used. The A. W. P. campaign was sent out to a 


list of about 28,000 names, and resulted in re- 
quests for about 12,000 of the portfolios en- 
titled “Style—the New Force in Letterheads.” 


Bauer Type Foundry Introduces 
Light-Face in Bauer Beton 


The Bauer Type Foundry, Incorporated, has 
announced that a light-face has been added to 
the Bauer Beton family, and this means that 
Beton is now available in four weights. Con- 
siderable effort and time have been devoted by 
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for body matter, plain yet ex 
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without being overweight 
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the Bauer designing staff to the problem of 
developing a light-face Beton which would be 
uniform in color and easy to read without ap- 
pearing mechanical and lifeless, and it is felt 
that the new light-face is a thoroughly attrac- 
tive and permanent solution of the problem. 
Inquiries regarding this face may be addressed 
to the Bauer Type Foundry at 235 East Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City. 


Ludlow Announces Another Member 
of Tempo Family of Matrices 
Tempo Bold Condensed is the name of the 
newest member of the Tempo family of type 
matrices produced by the Ludlow Typograph 
Company. Sizes from eighteen to forty-eight 


NEW TEMPO ADDITION 
Is Tempo Bold Condensed 


point are available. “There is a marked trend 
in advertising typography toward the use of 
condensed type faces,” reads the company’s 
announcement to the trade. 


Optional Characters Are Offered for 
Vogue in Both Light and Bold 
The Intertype Corporation announces that 


optional characters have been made available 
in both the light and bold styles of Intertype 
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Vogue in every size. These characters, which 
have been provided to satisfy the varying pref- 
erences of users of sans-serif faces, allow the 
printer wider scope for his skill. 


Death of Charles A. Greathouse 


Charles A. Greathouse, the president of the 
Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse Printing Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, died on November 5 at the 
age of sixty-two years. Mr. Greathouse served 
as Indiana’s state superintendent of public in- 
struction for several terms, and in President 
Wilson’s administration he was a member of 
the Federal Board of Vocational Education. 
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Harry A. Gerson Secures Control of 
William Green, Incorporated 

Controlling interest in the printing business 
of William Green, Incorporated, of New York 
City, has been acquired by Harry A. Gerson, 
president of the Ogden Printing Company, of 
that city. The sales and executive staffs of the 
Green concern will be maintained under this 
new régime, and offices will be removed to the 
present location of the Ogden Printing Com- 
pany. New officers of William Green, Incorpo- 
rated, are the following: Harry A. Gerson, 
chairman of the board; John J. O’Donnell, 
president ; Miss A. L. Green, secretary. 

Mr. Gerson has been associated with the 
printing industry for twenty-three years. In 
1923 he organized the Octagon Printing Com- 
pany, which in 1927 was merged with the Og- 
den Printing Company. The following year he 
acquired control of the merged company. 

The late William Green founded the com- 
pany bearing his name in 1886. He became one 
of the outstanding figures in the printing busi- 
ness, serving as vice-president of the United 
Typothetae of America for several terms, and 
as president in 1919. Mr. O’Donnell became 
associated with the Green company twenty- 
three years ago, and, following the demise of 
Mr. Green, served as director, vice-president, 
and general manager. Miss Green has been as- 
sociated for fifteen years with the company her 
father founded, and for the past five years has 
been in charge of production. 


Hampshire Paper Company Offers 
Two New Lines of Deckle Edge 


Two new grades of paper have been intro- 
duced to the trade by the Hampshire Paper 
Company, of South Hadley Falls, Massachu- 
setts. One is Old Hampshire Bank, a distinctive 
writing paper, made from 100 per cent rags 
in white only, 22% by 34, substance 32, laid 
and wove, with the deckle the 34-inch way. 
It is also made in substance 28, laid and wove, 
for envelope purposes. 

The other new quality is Hampshire Dapple 
vellum, made in white, india, gray, green, and 
brown with an antique finish, 25 by 38. With 
the deckle the 38-inch way, this paper is in- 
tended for use in de luxe programs, announce- 
ments, and folders. It is also made in white 
only with a medium vellum finish, 22% by 34, 
designed for use as letterheads, with the deckle 
the 34-inch way of the sheet. 


U. T. A. Marketing Committee Issues 
Two Programs on Wholesalers 

Functions and problems of wholesalers, and 
what printing can do for their businesses, are 
treated in two programs just issued by the 
marketing committee of the United Typothe- 
tae of America. The programs have been de- 
signed for use by sales clubs in various cities 
associated with the local U. T. A. associations. 

Instructions to leaders of local groups, issued 
over the signature of John R. Demarest, chair- 
man of the U. T. A. marketing committee, in- 
clude the suggestion that outside speakers be 
not invited to talk to the groups. The reason 
offered is that the guest speaker frequently 
wastes the members’ time by entertaining in- 
stead of instructing them. 

Suggestions are contained in the lesson ma- 
terial concerning how and where to obtain 
books and pamphlets issued by various organ- 
izations that might prove to be helpful to the 
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members of the sales clubs in understanding the 
merchandising problems of wholesalers. Back 
of the sales course is the idea that the printers 
who participate in the studies might be enabled 
to go out and sell more advertising and utility 
printing to the wholesalers. 


I. T. C. A. Elects Libby President at 
Important Meeting in Cleveland 


After a constructively successful convention 
which accomplished considerable business that 
will benefit its members and trade-composi- 
tion plants in general, the International Trade 
Composition Association on November 7 con- 
cluded its two days of meetings at the Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland. Edward W. Libby, of Per- 
fection Type, Incorporated, of St. Paul, was 
elected president; Herman L. Lewis, of the 
Detroit Typesetting Company, was made first 
vice-president ; James A. Howe, of the Mono- 
Line Typesetting Company, Toronto, second 
vice-president ; John T. Fuhrman, Junior, of 
the Pittsburgh Monotype Composition Com- 
pany, treasurer; and John J. Deviny was made 
secretary for the current term. 

In the first business address of the conven- 
tion, B. B. Eisenberg, of Cleveland, discussed 
the subject “Every Industry Should Be Or- 
ganized,” pointing out the practical benefits to 
be achieved through trade organization. “Sell- 
ing the Product of the Product,” as described 
by Carl F. Lezius, another Cleveland printer, 
is a successful method of applying research to 
develop a campaign which will yield profits 
for the customer and thus more printing or- 
ders for the printer. Walter J. Berg, of Cincin- 
nati, ably demonstrated how many difficult 
problems of competition may be solved in his 
talk on “Your Competitor Has No Horns.” 

Opening the afternoon session with the anal- 
ysis of Tileston & Hollingsworth calendars by 
Laurence B. Siegfried, editor of The American 
Printer, the program was continued with an 
address on “The Future of Trade-Composing- 
Room Service” by Ernest F. Trotter, manag- 
ing editor of Printing. 

Dennis A. Sweeney, of Indianapolis, on Sat- 
urday morning discussed “Trade-Composition 
Barometers of 1931,” presenting the combined 
operating statements of thirty trade-composi- 
tion plants. Cost accounting, Mr. Sweeney 
said, is the very foundation of good manage- 
ment; and he urged that every trade plant 
submit its cost figures to the U. T. A. for the 
development of new studies of this character. 

“Building Business on a Permanent Foun- 
dation” was the subject of the talk by Arthur 
S. Overbay, of Indianapolis, past president of 
the association. He emphasized the significance 
of three needs: the establishing of engineering 
standards, the marketing of the plant’s product, 
and management. Frank M. Sherman, of the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, offered 
some enjoyable and pertinent thoughts in his 
address “Looking Both Ways From the Mid- 
dle.’ Mr. Sherman also presided at the after- 
noon symposium in regard to increasing the 
scope of the trade-composition business. 

The recommendation that the association’s 
name be changed to “International Association 
of Commercial Typographers”’ was referred to 
the board of directors. As regards the proposed 
speakers’ bureau, this project is to be worked 
out in codperation with the U. T. A., as is also 
the plan for an interchange of the advertising 
pieces which have been produced by various 
local trade-composition plants. 


Former Editor of The Inland Printer 
Dies at Age of Seventy-One 

Albert H. McQuilkin, one of only four men 
who have been editor of THE INLAND PRINTER 
in the forty-eight years of its existence, died at 
Heaven City, a social development close to 
Harvard, Illinois, on Thursday, November 12. 
“Mac,” as he was known by friends and ac- 


ALBERT H. McQUILKIN 
Editor of The Inland Printer for twenty-three 


years. This wood engraving portrays him as 
he appeared while he was still the editor 


quaintances, was present soon after the estab- 
lishment of Heaven City, the founder of which, 
Albert J. Moore, he had earlier encouraged, 
and it was at this settlement that he spent the 
three closing years of his life. 

Like the other three who have served as edi- 
tor of THe INLAND Printer, Mr. McQuilkin 
was a practical printer. He began to master the 
trade as a boy in Ireland, where he was born 
in 1860. While his name does not appear in the 
magazine as editor until January, 1894, he had 
since June, 1891, collaborated with Henry O. 
Shepard, the founder, in editing it. His title 
was associate editor, while Mr. Shepard, who 
acted in an advisory capacity only, styled him- 
self managing editor. The first editor, A. C. 
Cameron, left THe INLAND PRINTER in March, 
1891, and Mr. McQuilkin was succeeded by 
Harry Hillman, now of the United Typothetae 
of America, in 1917. Mr. McQuilkin was there- 
fore connected with the magazine for twenty- 
six years, and for a period of twenty-three 
years he was its chief editor. 

The deceased was a pioneer in one phase of 
editorial work, and the application of this to 
Tue Intanp Printer had much to do with 
building it up to the position of leadership in 
the field which it has consistently maintained. 
That was the idea of regular departments de- 
voted to the different branches of the craft. 
These, maintained ever since though changed 
from time to time, were announced in the issue 
in which Mac’s name first appeared as full edi- 
tor. Writing in the fortieth anniversary issue 
of Tue INLAND PrinTER, Henry Lewis Bullen, 
historian preéminent of the industry, says that 
“McQuilkin notably enhanced the value and 
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prestige of THE INLAND PRINTER and made it 
the influential educative agency of the period 
of his encumbency.” 

While he was editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
Mr. McQuilkin established and operated the 
Inland Printer Technical School as a private 
enterprise. Here instruction was given in the 
mechanism and operation of typesetting ma- 
chines as well as in hand composition. To this 
school students came from the farthermost sec- 
tions of the land, and even from foreign lands. 
In the machine department, which predomi- 
nated decidedly, John S. Thompson, inventor 
and builder of the Thompson Typecaster, now 
manufactured and sold by the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company, was the first teacher. 
Thompson was succeeded by E. M. Keating, 
who went with the school when it was taken 
over by the Chicago agency of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company. An outgrowth of 
the school was the I. T. U. Course of Instruc- 
tion in Printing conducted by Mr. McQuilkin 
and which thousands all over the world took 
up by correspondence. After the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, which had spon- 
sored this correspondence course and paid the 
expense of promoting it, determined to con- 
duct its own from headquarters at Indianap- 
olis, Mr. McQuilkin suspended his course. 

After leaving THe INLAND PRINTER in 1917 
McQuilkin was for four years editor of The 
National Builder. His last business connection 
was with Albert Bourges at New York City, 
marketing shading sheets by which Ben Day 
patterns are applied to drawings as a means of 
reducing engraving costs. 


Crocker, Head of the International 
Supplymen’s Guild, Honored 

Thomas Crocker, of Boston, the president of 
the International Printing Supply Salesman’s 
Guild, was given an ovation at the meeting of 
the New England Printing Salesman’s Guild, 
held at Hotel Manger, Boston, on October 30. 
After Jack King, president of the local guild, 
had introduced him, Mr. Crocker presented a 
program for the meetings of the guild, which 
was adopted. In his address Mr. Crocker pro- 
posed that committees be appointed to prepare 
papers on the major interests of the members 
of the club, to the end that every member 
might acquire additional information about 
“the other fellow’s game.” 

Following the adoption of these proposals, 
President King appointed Mr. Crocker chair- 
man of the program committee. Mr. Crocker 
in turn appointed sub-chairmen on the various 
subjects as follows: Herbert Ham, paper; Jo- 
seph Lynch, ink; Joseph Randall, rollers; John 
Webb, metal; Frank Galvin, electrotypes; 
Walter Magee, presses; Jack King, photoen- 
graving; and P. H. Miller, offset. 

Two other guests participated at the meet- 
ing in addition to Mr. Crocker. These were 
John B. Curry, the second vice-president of the 
International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, and Leo E. Monks, the president of 
the Boston Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 


W orld’s Widest Book-Paper Machine 
Ordered by Champion Company 
The Champion Coated Paper Company, of 

Hamilton, Ohio, recently placed an order for 

what will be, on completion, the widest book- 

paper machine in the world. The machine now 
under construction is to be 242 inches wide, 
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wili operate at a speed of 1,000 feet a minute, 
and will have a daily capacity of 150 tons. 

The awarding of this order means that the 
firm receiving it will be able to give employ- 
ment to 300 workers for about five months—a 
practical example of the truth that if compa- 
nies and individuals would spend money now 
for their normal needs the depression would 
disappear in a short period of time. 


Howey Invents Engraving Machine 
for Etching Cuts From Photos 

Walter Howey, the director of International 
News Photos, has invented an engraving ma- 
chine which automatically produces engrav- 
ings direct from the original photographs. This 
machine, although not yet perfected to the ex- 
tent that it is ready for commercial production, 
is stated to promise excellent possibilities for 
newspaper plants not equipped with engraving 
facilities. (Reproductions of engravings made 
by the Howey machine are to be seen in the 
feature article on page 39, by N. S. Amstutz, 
inventor and patent attorney closely associated 
with Mr. Howey on this invention.) 

The equipment is contained in and upon a 
portable cabinet requiring only the space of a 
small desk, and is ready for use when plugged 
into any ordinary light socket. Current for the 
photoelectric-cell circuit is now furnished by a 
forty-five-volt battery. 

Two cyiinders are used. Upon one is clamped 
the photograph; around the other is tightly 
wrapped the thin, flexible sheet of zinc which 
is to be etched. The two cylinders turn at the 
same speed but in opposite directions, and they 
thereby provide the reversal obtained by the 
photoengraver by the process of stripping and 
reversing the film. 

With the copy and the zinc mounted upon 
their respective cylinders, a very small section 
of the photograph is brightly illuminated, and 
lenses focus the light reflected from this area 
upon the photoelectric cell. The carriage which 
supports the photoelectric cell moves in a plane 
parallel to that of the copy-cylinder axis as 
that cylinder rotates. The “V’-shaped cutting 
tool operates on a carriage moving in a plane 
parallel to that of the zinc-cylinder axis. 

The lights and the shadows thrown into the 
photoelectric cell motivate the cutting tool. 
When the tones of the copy are light the tool 
cuts deeper ; when the tones are heavy the tool 
cuts lightly. The result is an engraving gener- 
ally comparable with a halftone except that it 
lacks the halftone’s sharpness of detail and has 
fine vertical lines instead of the usual halftone 
screen. Recently experiments have disclosed 
that a dot formation similar to that of the 
halftone may be secured by lining the zinc with 
a series of fine parallel cuts at right angles to 
the cuts which are to be made by the engrav- 
ing machine’s cutting tool, and the reproduc- 
tion achieved is much more faithful than when 
these horizontal lines are omitted. 

The outstanding feature of the new machine 
is its rapidity. The copy and zinc are placed in 
position, and the cutting tool adjusted for 
depth, within a space of two or three minutes. 
In one of the demonstrations a 4 by 6% en- 
graving was etched in a period of seven min- 
utes, including all operations. 

Mr. Howey, the inventor, frankly admits 
that the machine at present cannot produce an 
engraving equaling the halftone in quality. At 
last reports he did not know when his inven- 
tion would be commercially available. 


New Developments in the Field 
of Printers’ Equipment 


Tue MILLer SIMPLEX TWO-COLOR 23 by 26 
automatic two-revolution cylinder press is be- 
ing brought out by the Miller Printing Ma- 
chinery Company. The productive speed of the 
new press is 2,000 to 2,800 sheets, or 4,000 to 
5,600 impressions, an hour. Feeder and deliv- 
ery both swing away, and the unobstructed 
access to forms, rollers, and fountains at both 


AN INTERCHANGEABLE HOOK AND BLOCK SYS- 
TEM is being produced by the W. S. Warnock 
Company. The Warnock Perfection base and 
the Warnock Honeycomb base have been so 
developed that they can be interlocked with 
each other, and thus these two types of bases 
present a notable range of flexibility which is 
most important in the modern printing plant. 


The new Miller Simplex two-color 23 by 26 automatic two-revolution cylinder press 


ends of the press greatly facilitates rapid pro- 
duction of the finest grade of work. The bed 
movement is of the Simplex harmonic type, 
providing free, easy movement over reverse 
points without use of air cylinders. The Sim- 
plex suction pile feeder is equipped with two- 
sheet detector and the Simplex automatic side 
registers on both sides. When the sheet fails to 
carry to either drop-guide in perfect register 
the press is automatically tripped and stopped. 
This brings into play a safety tumbler pin, per- 
mitting the grippers to remain open and leav- 
ing the sheet on the feedboard. Drive is by a 
variable-speed motor with push-button con- 
trol, and silent-chain drive is used throughout. 
Thorough ink distribution is effected by means 
of a combination ink table and vibrating-drum 
distributor, of the rotary-press type. All form 
rollers clear a full 22!4-inch form in both di- 
rections, and reverse on the form. The size of 
each bed between the bearers is 27% by 3734 
inches, and the maximum size of a form locked 
in the chase is 22%4 by 34 inches. For more in- 
formation write to the Miller Printing Ma- 
chinery Company in care of this magazine. 


A uycrosrat for the control of humidifying 
apparatus by electrical means is being manu- 
factured by the Barber-Colman Company. It 
is essentially an automatic two-way switch op- 
erated by changes in the length of a wood cyl- 
inder as it reacts to the changes in atmospheric 
moisture content. The hygrostat not only actu- 
ates controlled mechanisms on a variation of 
less than 4 per cent in relative humidity, but 
indicates the existing humidity by means of a 
pointer and scale mounted in the instrument. 
The hygrostat is mounted upon an insulating 
base of phenolic resin, and is protected by a 
molded cover of the same material. All metal 
parts are carefully rustproofed. Additional in- 
formation on this instrument may be obtained 
by writing to THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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The new Honeycomb base is claimed to have 
a larger range of hole adjustment and a longer 
range for hook travel than any other base of 
similar character. The lower end of the hook 
has extended lips which, engaging the counter- 
bored holes in the bottom of the base, take an 
immovable grip when the propelling screw in 
the body of the hook is adjusted. The hook 
consists of only three parts. Any register that 
is possible in printing can be safely and eco- 
nomically controlled on this base, as plates can 


Above, surface view of Honeycomb base; 
below, cross-section view of this base 


be clamped at any angle. The Perfection hooks 
and blocks are designed for durability and ab- 
solute accuracy. The lip on the groove in the 
block makes it impossible to chip or break the 
edges of the groove even through misuse, and 
the corners of the block are also protected 
against damage. The hooks are so built that 
they never work loose. Each block has four 
disappearing pins engaging adjacent sections 
to form one solid unit, with surfaces all held 
upon the same plane, and the same method is 
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employed in the Honeycomb system. Where 
a true register is vital and thoroughly efficient 
base systems are needed, the Perfection and 
Honeycomb systems are considered as a most 
practical solution of the problem. Additional 
information concerning these systems may be 
obtained by writing to the W. S. Warnock 
Company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW SELECTIVE AUTOMATIC GLUER for tight 
wrapping, loose wrapping, and miscellaneous 
work is being manufactured by the Stokes & 
Smith Company. This machine can be shifted 
from tight- to loose-wrapping gluing and vice 
versa by shifting one lever. Glue is applied by 
the totary rather than impression method, and 
no rubber stencils are used. Variations in the 
width of glued areas are easily made. Ample 
capacity is provided for a large stock of labels. 
The labels come out on the suction conveyor 
to a convenient and comfortable position for 
the wrapping-machine operator. The new gluer 
can also be employed where dry areas in rec- 
tangular form are required on the label for 
miscellaneous work. Practically all adjustments 
are made in the cam box, and a graduated dial 
for quick and convenient setting is provided. 
The machine is available in two models. Model 
404 handles labels of 2 by 4 minimum size and 
19 by 24 maximum size for loose-wrap gluing, 
and of the 2 by 4 minimum size and 21 by 21 
maximum size for tight-wrap gluing. Model 
405 handles labels of 2 by 4 minimum size and 
23 by 30 maximum size for loose-wrap gluing, 
and of 2 by 4 minimum size and 25 by 30 max- 
imum size for tight-wrap gluing. Additional 
facts concerning this gluer may be obtained by 
addressing a letter to the Stokes & Smith Com- 
pany in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW PRESSROOM CABINET for the modern 
pressroom and also for the printing depart- 
ments of educational institutions is now being 
manufactured by the Thompson Cabinet Com- 
pany. This cabinet serves as a combination 
drying rack and stock table, having twelve 
30 by 30 by 1% dryers. The end compartments 


The new Thompson pressroom cabinet, which has 
twelve drying racks, also storage space for rollers, 
tools, ink, and rags, makes every inch of space count 


with doors house sixteen rollers of lengths up 
to 31 inches. A metal compartment with self- 
closing metal door for rags, and three com- 
partments for ink storage, are also provided. 
Above are two drawers, one for tools and the 
other having a removable black-enamel pan 
and plate-glass ink-mixing slab. The cabinet 
shown is constructed in wood, but the same 
model is also being manufactured in all steel. 
Additional information may be obtained by 
addressing a letter to the Thompson Cabinet 
Companv in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE NEW EUREKA PHOTOCOMPOSING MA- 
CHINE, of the horizontal-bed design, is being 
marketed by Eureka Photomechanical Equip- 
ment, Incorporated. The press plate is fastened 
in position on the bed with strips of gummed 





to set the ring on the negative holder at 82 and 
move the carriage over until slightly more than 
20.375 can be read on the scale, when by a 
quarter-turn of one lever the ring will mesh 
tightly into the toothed rack at exactly 20.382. 


The Stokes & Smith automatic gluer is shifted from loose- to tight-wrap gluing by an easy lever 


paper and is protected by shades which auto- 
matically adjust themselves as the negative 
frame holder is moved. This frame holder rides 
on two carriages, one moving crosswise to the 
plate and the other lengthwise, and operating 
on “V”-type rails which insure absolute accu- 
racy. The negative holder carries two large, 
internally threaded, graduated rings, one for 


By moving another lever the negative frame is 
shifted into physical contact with the press 
plate and the vacuum valve is automatically 
opened, thereby creating absolute contact be- 
tween the face of the negative and the face of 
the press plate. The arc lamp is then moved 
directly over the negative frame, and the auto- 
matic timer connected with the lamp hood is 


The Eureka photocomposing machine has automatic features which greatly facilitate production 


each carriage, which can be meshed with the 
spirally toothed rack on the long carriage bars; 
and a scale graduated in fortieths is also car- 
ried on the bars. In order to effect a desired 
position, say 40.382 inches, it is only necessary 
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started. This timer turns on the arc lamp and 
shuts it off after the proper time has elapsed. 
Additional information concerning this photo- 
composing machine may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Eureka, care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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With stated speed of 3,000 to 3,600 sheets an hour in two colors, the Ay- Zee press offers good production 


Tue Ay-ZEE TWO-COLOR PRESS is now being 
manufactured by the Zwoboda Press Manu- 
facturing Company. This new press is said to 
produce 6,000 to 7,200 impressions in two col- 
ors an hour on 3,000 to 3,600 sheets. It prints 
two-color sheets in one press operation with 
but one cylinder and one set of grippers. The 
ink distribution comprises the double-pyramid 
system of composition rollers—two steel gear- 
driven vibrators, a rider vibrating ink drum, a 
ductor roller, and a feeding roller. Three form 
rollers completely cover the maximum form 
without reversing on the form, and all rollers 
are interchangeable throughout the press. A 
scale is supplied for setting keys which are in- 
accessible for ink-flow adjustment while the 
press is in operation. Four adjustable points 
are provided at the center bar for quick regis- 
tration of the form. The sheet is held by grip- 
pers until both colors are printed, thus making 
variation of register absolutely impossible dur- 
ing the run. A caliper detector at the feed end 
of the press prevents feeding more than one 
sheet by automatically tripping and stopping 
the press in such cases. A double row of ball 
bearings at both ends of the cylinder provides 
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DIMETTES 


smooth and easy operation, and four tracks 
supporting the bed assure a rigid impression. 
Additional facts in regard to this press may 
be obtained by writing to the Zwoboda Press 
Manufacturing Company in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A SHOWCARD PRESS, which 
can be profitably utilized by 
the printer who desires to 
handle showcard orders as a 
side issue, is being manufac- 
tured by the Showcard Ma- 
chine Company. The device 
is not suggested as being 
a substitute for a printing 
press, but only for the eco- 
nomical production ofshow- 
cards, for these in the usual & 
small quantities needed are ~ 
not to be economically pro- 
duced on the conventional 
printing press. The show- 
card press is made in two 
sizes, one of which handles 
11 by 14 showcards and the 
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This showcard press enables printers, seeking to produce showcards as a side issue, to compete for orders 
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other 14 by 22 cards. The impression roller op- 
erates easily on ball bearings. Several fonts of 
special type are provided, and also borders and 
ornaments. All type characters are slotted to 
fit steel bars which, attached at both sides of 
the press bed, hold the type matter rigidly in 
place. The type is locked on the bars with spe- 
cial clips, and the cardboard is held in exact 
position with a sturdy clamp. Makeready is 
provided for by thin sheets of steel. The printer 
who needs equipment enabling him to compete 
for showcard orders may find that this show- 
card press will solve his problem. Additional 
information concerning this press may be ob- 
tained by writing to THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tue HEIDELBERG SUPER-SPEED AUTOMATIC 
job press, for rapid production of quality com- 
mercial printing, is being marketed by the Hei- 
delberg Printing Machinery Corporation. The 
Super-Speed has a stated production speed of 
4,600 impressions an hour. It offers hairline reg- 
ister, claimed to be absolutely perfect, for color 
process work and for all orders on which exact 


The Heidelberg Super-Speed offers a stated produc- 
tion speed of some 4,600 impressions an hour 


register is important. The cylinder universal 
type of distribution assures that the ink is dis- 
tributed to perfection for halftones, solids, and 
colorwork. The Super-Speed is remarkably ver- 
satile, handling anything from onion-skin up 
to eight-ply card in thickness, and from No. 26 
business cards to a 10 by 15 sheet in width 
and height. Production can be doubled upon 
envelopes, blotters, and other small orders by 
running them two-up on this press. Necessary 
press adjustments are simplified by the use of 
dial indicators. Automatic guides eliminate all 
pins, quads, and gages, and impression is regu- 
lated by the turn of a lever. Bronze bushings 
and ball bearings are used throughout. The 
Super-Speed can also be used for check im- 
printing, and it is claimed that one man can 
produce an average of 50 books of 500 checks 
in a day. The special attachment used when 
imprinting checks can be removed in a half- 
hour if general work is to be run on the press 
Additional information may be obtained b) 
writing to THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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GUARANTEED 
BOND PAPERS 


Of the various Neenah papers, 
Chieftain is the most popular 
bond. Its crisp, raggy strength, 
sixteen colors and white, and 
bisNoleK-$4-4- ME ob o Col ME cit-¥.¢-M 0 MEO} 0} co 
priate for general business use. 


It is ‘the right way to meet peo- 


“ple by mail.” Write for samples. 
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Ledgers: 
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| e master of the printing 
plant ...claims his share of the precious minutes 
which determine your profit. In addition to fast-mov- 
ing presses, skilled pressmen, and efficient methods, 
a paper that handles quickly is needed. Among rag- 
content bonds, Neenah papers assure easier make- 
ready, faster feeding, fewer press stops. Because 
they are shop-tested, under average conditions, 
we can say, "We guarantee satisfaction as to the 
quality of our papers. In the event of dissatisfaction, 
we will replace the paper on demand, without 
cost to the purchaser.” Minimize Time's share of 
your profits by using Neenah guaranteed papers. 


Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


* IDENTIFY.RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 


THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS 
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USINEsS is off color—no two ways about 
that! According to present information 
the 1931 volume of business in our industry 
will run about 70 per cent of the 1930 total, 
which was about 90 per cent of the amount 
sold in 1929, a boom year. 

Many millions of dollars, therefore, have 
been spent for printing during 1931 and un- 
less the country “goes to the dogs”—which 
it will not—the same will be true of 1932. 
What is more, and the point we’re driving 
at, a lot of this printing will not be done as 
efficiently and therefore as profitably as it 
might be with newer and faster equipment. 

In one sense it is hard, especially now, to 
advocate installation of faster machinery 
when one thing it does is throw men out of 
work, temporarily at least. And yet it is one 
thing that manufacturers, printers included, 
must do or not only be thrown out of their 
employment but lose their capital. Anyhow, 
new, better, and faster machinery will con- 
tinue to be developed and those who per- 
sistently refuse it will perish. 

Undoubtedly there are printers unable 
financially to take on improved equipment, 
whatever the result. Undoubtedly, as well, 
there are numerous printers who have kept 
their sales up—indeed, some here and there 
show increases—but through fear as to the 
future are throwing money away every day 
through excessive production costs. These 
cannot afford to disregard modernizing of 
their plants even now—indeed, conditions 
of competition, as inevitable as unemploy- 
ment when business is at low ebb, demand 
increased efficiency or mean lost profits. 

Several articles in this issue bear on the 
subject of obsolescence. Several advertisers, 
as will be seen, make it their keynote. This 
is not an appeal to buy to bolster up the 
sales of these advertisers, but advice to do 
so in your own interest as a printer. No less 
a business genius than Andrew Carnegie 
adhered to this plan during slump periods. 
Follow his lead! Buy machinery and equip- 
ment which will lower your costs, thereby 
enabling you to maintain—maybe increase 
—-your profits. That it is possible to do so 
on a smaller volume has been proved by 
one concern after another even during 1931. 

There was never a time when the poten- 
tialities for profit through courage were 
greater—or the possibilities for losing out 
through fear and inaction more certain. 





























“Onward and Upward ever Forward and on and on” 


Prophetic, Tuk INLAND Printer believes, of better days in 1932, and 


the reason why business despite temporary setbacks is bound to move 
steadily on. Process plates from the painting by the direct color method 


practiced by the West Coast Engraving Company, Portland, Oregon. 
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